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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Revising Barristers’ Courts will soon be opened throughout 
the country ; and the proceedings therein will deserve more atten- 
tion than, in the present state of public feeling, they are likely to 
receive. By reference to the numbers polled at the last general 
election, it may be seen that in many places parties were nearly 
balanced; and the remark applies more particularly to constitu- 
engies which returned Liberal Members: the Tory majorities 
were generally larger. A very small increase of the Tory voters 
will give them the preponderance in the places alluded to; and 
the necessity for strenuous and unusual exertions on the part of 
the Liberals is therefore manifest, seeing that the loss of ten or a 
dozen seats in the House of Commons would be equivalent to the 
destruction of their majority. But are the Liberals exerting them- 
selves with vigour? On the contrary, they never were more list- 
less, or more indifferent to the sure wae of neglect. There 
is the unquestionable authority of the Whig Morning Chronicle 
on that point. The Chronicle says, that “the incessant calls on 
the people to register their votes, and the trouble to which they are 
thereby exposed, is felt as a grievous annoyance;” and that “in 
most parts, the utmost difficulty has been felt of raising even the 
smallest sums for conducting the business of the Registration 
Courts. In one populous place we lately visited, the sum of five 
pounds could not be collected.” On the other hand, the Tories 
are alert. The same paper says, that a plan extensively followed 
by the Conservatives at present, is to establish friendly societies, 
inaid of whose funds large subseriptions are given, which are 
disbursed in such a way as to keep poor voters from being dis- 
franchised by receipt of workhouse relief, and at the same time to 
secure tleir support at elections: and this, we are told, is “ only 
one out of many varieties, all tending to the same end, and afford- 
ing facilities to every species of corruption and profligacy, political 
and private." We have heard of a scheme for establishing a new 
Tory club in the metropolis, which shopkeepers, and persons who 
may be said to occupy the second grade in the middle class of 
society, shall be invited to join. This would be another political 
Instrument in Tory hands; and not the less likely to be used with 
effect, that aristocratic Whig-Radical clubbists black-ball men, 
however affluent, reputable, and zealous in the cause, who stand 

hind a counter. 

Every thing around us indicates apathy and discontent, or ani- 
mosity towards Ministers, among the classes whose active sup- 
port will be required to keep them in office, whenever it shall 














no less palpable is the energy and readiness, the result of union 
and hope, of the Conservative Opposition. It will not alter this 
state of affairs to harangue Liberals on the advantages of unity, 
and the power of the people to obtain practical reform. The 
Liberals have no confidence in their leaders. How should men, 
who belong to the manufacturing and commercial part of the 
Population, confide in Lord Joan Russgxt, who tells them that 
the landed interest ought to preponderate in the Legislature ? 


There is an attempt on the part of the Ministerial press to 
divert the attention of the working classes from political changes, 
fo the overthrow of the Corn-laws. It is expected that in this way 
a portion at least of their hostility to Ministers might be warded 

» But the effect is doubtful ; for it happens that on the Corn- 

W question, as on almost every other touching the physical wel- 

fe and political desires of the masses, Whigs and Tories are 
D> com _ Suppose, then, it were possible to concentrate agita- 

‘on against the Corn-laws, and that the agitation became very 
Ormidable, (as it might become,) in consequence of dearness of 

read: would not the Ministers stand prominently forward as the 

nders of the landlords’ monopoly? If it were believed that 
Mini Me.pourng sanctioned the attacks on the Corn-laws in the 
histerial papers, and really desired the excuse of an irresistible 


him with indignation, and join the Tories at once? The fact is, 
that the desperate Whigs throw the Anti-Corn-law ery among 
the people as a tubto the whale. They live on pretences from day 
today. The new delusion would be dispelled on the meeting of 
Parliament, by asking Lord Jorn Russet. whether Government 
intended to introduce a bill for abolishing the bread-tax, or even 
for proposing a moderate fixed duty on imported corn. His reply 
would show that the advice of the Downing Street. journalists to 
agitate against the Corn-laws was a mere trick. 
Do we say, therefore, that this topic should be laid: aside 
On the contrary, we rejoice to observe the. interest it excites, an? 
earnestly recommend its continued diseussion, Let. the iniquity 
and impolicy of the system -be -perseveringly exposed. But we 
will not lend ourselves to “ humbug,” on«this, more than on any 
other subject; and we scorn the pretence: that Ministers are pre- 
pared to offend their aristocratic allies by relinquishing the de- 
fence of the Corn-laws, in compliance with a popular demonstra- 
tion. If the people have other objects in view, let them not be 
led away from the pursuit by the vain notion that. they have any 
better chance of Ministerial support against. the Corn-laws, than 
in favour of the protected vote or of a@ rational extension and 
equal distribution of suffrage. Notwithstanding the exhortations 
of their newspapers, it should be observed that the leading Whigs 
refrain from taking any part in the Anti-Corn-law agitation. 
When we see the Dukes of Devonsutre, Beprorp, NorFo.x, 
and SutHERLAND, the Earls of Deray, ZeTLAND, and Surews- 
BURY, and others of that class, earnestly joining in the ery of the 
millions of bread-eaters, then we shall begin to believe, that a 
Cabinet composed of Whig noblemen and their dependents really 
intend to abolish the Corn-laws. 





The “ new agitation” in Ireland, we apprehend, is almost ex- 
tinct already. There ‘have been meetings at Dublin “and Cork for 
establishing the Precursor Society ; but nowhere else, that we can 
as yet find. Moreover, at the latter place, it was with difficulty 
Mr. O’CoNNELL prevented an unanimous expression of opinion 
against his new scheme. He was in a party met to do him espe- 
cial honour; he exerted his eloquence to stimulate them in behalf 
of his plan ; butit appears from the Dublin Evening Post, that he 
stood alone in the assembly. It is also stated that very few per- 
sons joined the Precursor Society. The Dublin correspondent of 
another Ministerial journal declares that the agitator and 
alarmist in Ireland are at a loss for exeitement, and that the 
country is in a state of dead repose from which nothing can rouse it: 





The most interesting fact recorded in the French newspapers 
is, that the National Guards of Paris have adopted a petition 
complaining of the restricted state of the elective franchise. 
The total constituency of France is now only about 180,000; and 
the petitioners belong for the most part to the favoured class, 
being among the reputable citizens of the metropolis. It is some- 
what remarkable, and indicative of a sense of justice as well as 
prudence, that the monopolists should propose to admit persons 
inferior to themselves in worldly means to a share in political 
privileges, Perhaps they may be aware of the discontent which 
the exclusive system must create, and dread an outbreak. Per- 
haps, having now no apprehension of the overthrow of the existing 
order of things by the Republicans or the old Bourbonists, they 
seek to strengthen themselves against the Court. The petition, 
whatever may have induced it, is worthy of attention, as coming 
from a numerous body of men with arms in their hands, and who 
have hitherto been the firmest supporters of Louis Patuip’s 
dynasty and repressive policy. 

Considerable attention has been drawn tothetrial,at Perpignan, 
of General Brossarp, who was put under arrest in Algiers by 
General Buaxaup, and sent to France to be tried on charges of 
insubordination, malversation, and fraud. The result of four days’ 
investigation was the acquittal of General Brossarp on the main 
charges, and a verdict of “ guilty of interfering as an officer with 
matters incompatible with his rank.” The sentence was six 
months’ imprisonment, a fine of 800 francs, with costs, and, dis- 
qualification from all future employment.” In the course of the 
trial, some disclosures were made highly disgraceful to General 
Bucezaup. It appeared that this person appropriated to himself 
large sums of money received from Anp-gt Kaper and others in 
Atrica. Inferior officers did the same in a less degree. In short, 
“the corruption” of the system pursued in Africa, is declared 
by the French journals to be “ hideous.” 

There is said to be a good deal of discontent in the French army. 
One of the regiments supposed to be tainted with disaffection, the 
Sixteenth Regiment of Light Infantry, had been sent on that ac 
count. from Paris to Perpignan. On its arrival at the latter 
place, it was reviewed by General CasrgtLan; who made a 





for their repeal, would not his old Whig friends desert 


speech to the regiment, to the effect that its discipline was 
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faulty, and the punishments inflicted for improper speeches and 
insubordination not sufficiently severe. After the regiment 
had filed off before General CasteLuan, the Colonel, M. Dz- 
vaux, ordered the soldiers to form in close columns, and 
then reminded them that he had been their commander for eight 
years, and that the regiment had always been remarkable for its 
discipline and zeal in the service; but he said that they had been 
calumniated, and he could not endure it. He then endeavoured 
to break his sword on the pummel of his saddle, but, cutting his 
hand, threw it on the ground. He ordered the colours to be car- 
ried to the Lieutenant-Colonel, and rode away. He was subse- 
quently put under arrest. This event had created “a painful 
sensation.” 

The Dutchess of Onteans and her infant are thriving. 

The reinforcement to the Mexican bleckading squadron sailed 
on the Ist of September. 

12 i SRS 

The affair between the French Government and the Swiss 
Cantons, relative to Louis Bonaparte, had not been brought to 
a close. Much indignation had been excited by a threatening 
letter written by Count Moxs to the Duke pz MonrtesBsgLLo, to 
be shown privately to the members of the Diet, in the hopes of 
frightening them into submission. Lithographic copies of the 
letter were ordered to be laid before the Diet. 





It was mentioned last week, that General Ornaa had retreated 
from Morella, having been repulsed by Casprera. It is now said 
that he conducted the enterprise in a very bungling manner ; 
that his retreat approached to a flight, and that his loss 
amounted to several thousands. This is a severe blow to the 
Queen's party in the North. When Esparrzro heard the news, 
he remained for some time in a state of bewilderment, and then 
became furious; but he took no immediate measures to repair 
the disaster. 


The packet Reindeer, from the West Indies, arrived at Fal- 
mouth on Wednesday. She does not bring much news. The 
Legislature of Demerara had finally resolved to emancipate the 
apprentices entirely on the lst of August. The general expec- 
tation was that the day of emancipation would pass off without 
serious disturbance. Sir Liongit Situ had issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining sobriety and good behaviour on the Jamaica 
Negroes; who intended to have a great rejoicing, with balls, 
feasting, and fireworks, and discharges of artillery at the dawn of 
the happy day. There appears to be ground for apprehending a 
disadvantageous dispersion of the Negroes in Jamaica. One of 
the accounts mentions, that 150 apprentices had decamped from 
one property, and purchased lots of land for themselves in a 
part of the island supposed to be exhausted; and as similar 
temptations would be held out to others, emigration from the old 
estates to a considerable extent was apprehended. 





Che Court, 

Tre Queen continues to enjoy excellent health at Windsor. Her 
Majesty attended divine service in St. George’s Chapel on Sunday ; 
where the crowd was so great that many went away unable to obtain 
standing-room. In the afternoon, the Queen remained for some 
time on the promenade under the eastern side of the Castle, and in. 
dulged hundreds of her curious and admiring subjects with a long gaze 
at Royalty. On Monday, the Queen, with the Dutchess of Kent, the 
Marchioness of Normanby, Lady Mary Stopford, and Colonel Caven- 
dish, visited Queen Adelaide, at Bushy Park. Lady Normanby’s 
term of service as a Lady in Waiting having expired on Tuesday, 
Lady Portman arrived at the Castle to take her place. 

The King and Queen of Belgium arrived at Ramsgate on Tuesday 
night, about half-past eight, in the Widgeon packet, from Ostend. 
Lord Torrington was sent by the Queen to welcome their Majesties, 
and make arrangements for their journey to Windsor. On Wednesday 
morning they left Ramsgate, and arrived at Windsor Castle in the 
evening. The party assembled at dinner included the Dutchess of 
Kent, Baroness Lehzen, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, Mr. Van De Weyer, the Belgian Minister, the two 
Aides-de- Camp of the King, and the Ladies in Waiting on the Queen 
of Belgium. 

Yesterday, the Queen held a Privy Council, which was attended by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Gle- 
nelg, and the Earl of Albemarle. The business transacted is said to 
have related to Colonial affairs. 

Lord Portman, Sir George Villiers, and Lord Glenelg joined the 
Royal dinner-party last evening. 

n operation on the Princess Sophia’s eyes has recently been per- 
formed by Mr. Alexander. Her Royal Highness is nearly blind. 


Che Metropolis. 

The death of Sir John Nicholl, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, has given rise to a report of the promotion of Dr. 
Lushington to the seat on the bench vacated by Sir John’s death, 
and, consequently, a new election for the ‘Tower Hamlets. It is, 
however, surmised that Ministers will not risk a defeat in that impor- 
tant borough, and that Sir Herbert Jenner will suceeed Sir Jobn 
Nicholl. Should an election take place, the Tories say they have a 
eandidate ready, in Mr. William Cotton, a Director of the Bank of 
England, and a person of extensive property in and about Limehouse. 
Mr. Cotton is a clever man, of unblemished character, and extraordi- 
sry tivity. We have heard him called “a Duke of Wellington 





2 : the lists of voters for the several counties and 
1 ence in a short time. Messrs. Coventry and Shad. 
labours for the county of Middlesex on the 15th 








instant. Messrs. Falconer and Keen, appointed to revise the line? 
the borough of Finsbury, will sit at White Conduit-house on thei 
instant. The same learned gentlemen will also correct the lists ™ 
the Tower Hamlets. Mr. Craig and another barrister will, Pr: 
same time, hold Courts at Guildhall, for the city of London er 
afterwards revise the lists of voters for the city and liberties of W, 
minster. The barristers have also been appointed for Surry > 
Kent.— Post. *Y and 

We are glad to learn that the London Anti-Corn-law Association j 
about to take advantage of the general excitement which now pre M4 
against the Corn-laws, by recommencing their operations with 
vigour. Mr. Grote, we understand, has consented to act as tre a 
to the Association.—Courier. [We suspect that Mr. Grote’s banki 
operations will not be embarrassed by the amount of the funds for ist 
vestment put in his keeping by the Association ; but the sanction of hig 
name may be of service. | 

At a well-attended meeting of inhabitants of Marylebone pari 
the Queen's Head, Titchfield Street, on Wednesday, a petition for the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws was unanimously adopted. 

A church-rate of ninepence in the pound was carried on Wednesday, 
in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, 


An adjourned meeting of the Irish Waste Land Company was helg 
on Thursday, in Old Broad Street; Colonel Robinson in the chair 
The report stated, that in conformity with the intention notified at the 
last meeting, the Directors had taken the lease of an estate in §}j 
containing about 5,700 statute acres, on the possession of which ¢ 
entered at Lady-day; and they had since been actively engaged in 
carrying on there the work of draining and fencing. A part of the 
estate had.already been divided into farms: and the roads, which be. 
fore had been laid out, were now undergoing a thorough repair. Qn 
the estate in Galway, the course of reclamation was also rapidly ad. 
vancing, and much progress had been made in draining the boundary. 
fences. Other improvements had also taken place there. The Direc. 
tors had recently received an offer of 6,000 acres of land in the county 
of Kerry, and another of about the same quantity in Mayo; both of 
which were now under consideration. After some discussion, the 
report was received and adopted. 

A Special Vestry was held on Wednesday evening, for the purpose 
of considering the different plans which have been submitted to the 
Vestry for the paving of Oxford Street. Mr. Williams moved, that 
a letter from Mr. Stead, submitting the proposition of paving the 
street with wood, be read; which was done. Mr. Stead said, the plan 
he proposed trying on a part of Oxford Street was one which had been 
adopted in St. Petersburg, New York, Vienna, and other places, with 
great success. It would avoid all noise and dust, and be much 
cheaper than the present granite paving. He proposed to lay down 
about three hundred yards opposite the ends of Audley and Orchard 
Streets, in order that it should be fully tested by the severest cross 
traffic. Mr. Kensett moved that no cullicient evidence had been given 
of the practicability of the bituminous mastic plan of paving. Mr, 
Williams moved us an amendment, that Mr. Stead be permitted to try 
his experiment of paving with wooden blocks. The Chairman sub. 
mitted Mr. Williams's amendment ; for which there were 5, against it 6; 
for the original motion 5, against it 3. 

At a meeting of Metropolitan stage-coach and omnibus proprietors, 
on — for the formation of a Benevolent Society in connexion 
with the coaching business, a letter was read from Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
the new Registrar, requesting an interview with a deputation from the 
proprietors for the arrangement of the best mode of affixing to the car- 
riages the plates and numbers required by the Act, and expressing the 
writer’s desire to consult as far as possible the convenience of the 
owners of such carriages. 

The Lord Mayor, it is said, has issued orders to prevent angling in 
the Thames on Sundays. Will Sir John Cowan also put down 
steam- boating on Sundays ? 

A review of artillery was got up at Woolwich, on Wednesday, for 
the amusement of the Turkish Ambassador. Very few persons were 
present. The Turk expressed his astonishment at the rapidity and 
precision of the firing. 

In the Bankruptcy Court, on Tuesday, General Palmer's affairs 
were the subject of investigation. It was stated that the liabilities of 
the estate were 150,000/.,, while not a shilling in the shape of assets 
bas been received. ‘The official assignee said he had no means of 
scrutinizing any of the claims made, as General Palmer had never 
kept books or accounts of his transactions as a wine-merchant. 





At the Middlesex Sessions on Wednesday, Ann Gosling pleaded 
“ guilty” to a charge of assault on Emily Bonner, a parish apprentice, 
from the Strand Union. The Guardians instituted the prosecution: 
and in the course of the trial an arrangement was offered by the ac- 
cused, which the Court sanctioning, Mr. Corder, the Clerk of the Beard, 
found he could not prudently reject. The defendant, it was under- 
stood, gave Ol. to the girl. 

An inquiry into the circumstances of the duel on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, which ended in the death of Mr. Mirfin, occupied a Coroner's 
Jury for some time on Tuesday. From the evidence of an unwilling 
witness, a waiter at the disreputable house called the Saloon, it ap- 
peared that the quarrel which caused the duel happened there ; but no 
particulars were given in evidence. The deceased, Mirfin, was the 
challenger. His antagonist, Francis Lionel Eliot, was a frequenter 
the Suloon, well known to the waiters and people there. His dress 
and bebaviour were those of an aristocratic “ swell.” The name of 
Mirfin’s second was Broughton; Eliot’s was not mentioned. he 
surgeon who went on the field was a Dr. Scott ; who gave bis evidence 
with much propriety, and seemed to regret having been engaged in the 
disgraceful affair. He thus described the duel and its results—- 

“ The two combatants were placed on the ground, by their respective seconds, 
in the position in which they were to stand; the distance was twelve paces 
The seconds then gave to each of the parties one of Mr. Eliot's pistols; 
signal was given, as arranged, by Mr. Eliot’s second. When tbe arrangement 
was made, I was standing with the two seconds about twelve paces on one 8" 
There were also two or three other gentlemen there; they were connected W! 
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; did not in any way interfere. The words agreed on were, 
Mr. a a ready ? Ons sf they were to fire as soon as the word 
ee had heen apart gu the a adh ye to Se. " bine words were 
: . Eliot’s second. They bot instantly and at the same mo- 
gr eed at each other, po not in theair. I saw the ball from Mr. 
eet) pass through Mr. Mirfin’s hat at the top of it. I walked up and 
oy Mirfin of it. The seconds both interfered and wished to reconcile the 
ota Mr. Mirfin, after I had told him, took off his hat, made no remark, 

ut it on again; when the seconds endeavoured to obtain a reconcilia- 
and P Mr. Mirfin distinctly said, he would receive nothing but a written 
apaly . which Mr. Eliot refused to give. Mr. Mirfin thereupon insisted 

i second fire. They never left the ground, but stood in the same posi- 
pe when the second pistols, Mr. Mirfin’s, were given to them as before. 
Thee words were then once more repeated by Mr. Eliot’s second. The: 
ieee Eliot’s fire being a little the earlier. They fired at eac 

other again. At that moment I did not observe that either ball had 
taken effect. Mr. Mirfin, however, soon walked abozt six paces towards 
me, and said, ‘1 am wounded,’ at the same time pointing his left hand to the 
eft side. 1 said, ‘ Where? I am exceedingly sorry to hear it.’ He then 
rived his finger to show me where he was wounded. I then shook my head 
aod said, ‘ Good by, God bless you,’ and he said, ‘ Good by.’ I then assisted 
in laying him down on the grass, and immediately undid his garments ; when J 
a wound between the fourth and fifth ribs; I probed it with my 
, and at once pronounced it to be a fatal wound, that nothing could save 
him. Not a word was spoken. Mr. Broughton came up and said, ‘ What 
shall Ido?’ I said, ‘ Leave as quickly as possible.’ The other parties were 
sanding a few paces off. Mr. Broughton asked me if it was a dangerous or a 
fatal wound; and I said ‘ Yes.’ I supposed it to be Broughton by the voice. 
The other eg — the one oe ae 4 assistance. I did 
we them go, for I was too much occupied. r they had been gone about 
fee minutes, 2 tall gentleman returned, and asked how he was going on? I 
ied, ‘he is dying.’ This was one of the parties who had been present. 
Mr. Mirfin died ten minutes after he had received the shot, and of course very 
soon after this gentleman came down to us. I asked him to wait; observing 
that he could not be in a worse situation than I myself was. He promised to 
remain, but quickly ran or walked away towards the mill. I never saw him 
afterwards. I do not know him by name, but I should know him were I to see 
him again. After waiting for assistance some time, other parties came down, 
and they helped me to carry the body to the top of the hill. The body was 
then placed in the cab in which I had gone down. I have not seen any of the 
other parties since; and I do not know the residences of either of them, except 
Mr. Broughton’s, which is 22 or 23, Bryanston Street, Bryanston Square.” 

Eliot and his second went off to Boulogne; where, it is said, the 
former immediately made himself conspicuous at public places by his 
obtrusive demeanour. 

The inquest was resumed yesterday. No additional particulars in- 
teresting to the “wpm were stated in the evidence. The Coroner laid 
great stress on the cool-blooded determination with which the parties 
me fe the duel Speen that em Mr. Scott was so deeply 
implicated, it might be advisable not to include him in their verdict, as 

80 doing his evidence would be lost on the trial. On this point the 

ury were divided for some time, but at length they brought in the 
following verdict, in which Mr. Scott’s name does not appear— 

“That Francis Eliot, Joho Young, Henry Webber, and Edward Delves 
Broughton, together with two others, whose names are not at present known, 
tte guilty of wilful murder ; the first-named party as principal in the first de- 
gree, and the remainder as principals in the second degree.” 

Last night, an inquest was held in the workhouse of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, on the bodies of Thomas Oakes, the parish mesionse. cod 
Edward Luddett, a Billingsgate fish-dealer, who lost their lives by 
oe wo the airin agrave. It has been the practice in 

e parish to dig very deep graves, and pile coffins in them, one upon 
= till 3 were filled! The grave in question had only one 
coffin in it; and yesterday morning, Oakes went down to put in 
another, containing the body of a still-born infant. Not setaraing, he 
was searched for, and found lying insensible at the bottom. Edward 
Luddett, supposing him to be in a fit, descended with ropes to place 
under bis arms, so that he might be drawn up; but immediately on 
et the ergy = fell, as one of the witnesses said, “‘as if struck 

acannon-ball.” Afterwards, by advice of a surgeon in the neigh. 
bourhood, chlorate of lime was thrown into the grave ; and the poi- 
— gl — y — destroyed, the bodies were got out. A 

erdict of “accidental death” was returned. Mr. Tyars, Deputy of 
the Ward, and Churchwarden of St. Botolph’s, gave the following ho 
scription of the parish-churchyard— 

He begged, in the first place, to say, that about six years ago, when appointed 
to the office of Churchwarden of the parish, he found that in consequence of 
the practice which existed of digging the graves so shallow, some of them not 
xing more than three or four feet below the surface, that the ground was 
literally full, and there was scarcely a spot to inter bodies; which at that time 
owing to that dreadful malady, the cholera, were unfortunately very numerous. 

ng placed in this unpleasant dilemma, he felt it to be his duty to call a 
Meeting of the inhabitants, to devise what was best to be done under the cir- 
aoe and the result was a recommendation to dig deep graves from 

at time forward. He thought it right to say this much, lest any blame might 
. to his successors in office; and he begged to add, that from that period 

the present, he had heard no complaints respecting the practice. He further 
hs to state, that he had on several occasions sent a presentment expressed 
the strongest language he could use, to the Deacon of that diocese, or his 
per te, descriptive of the filthy state of the vaults and the burial-ground, 
= — complete inadequacy to the decent interment of the remains of those 
take ied in so extensive a parish as that ; but no notice whatever had been 
mn 2 see temenetvante on the subject. He would order the grave to be 
bot ig “ A ate and me suite were driving rapidly 

‘ erwell on Wednesday, on their route from Ramsgate to 
tre one of the leaders in the second carriage, in which oa Lord 

agton, fell and threw his rider. The near-wheeler trampled upon 

a lon, and hurt him seriously. Every attention was paid to 

nortunate; and on the same evening, one of the Queen’s coach- 
was sent from Windsor to make inquiries respecting him. 





ae Che Country. 
en _ be recollected that Mr. Ashton Yates was formerly candi- 
fj ie Belton. He received 482 unbought, independent votes, and 
wr only 10 votes fewer than his successful opponent, Mr. Bolling. 


Bolton he that if Mr. Yates were now to become a candidate for 
? 


he would fall considerably short of the support then honestly 








given him. Howis this? Mr. Yates’s character for independence, 
like that of his friend Mr. Robert Hutton, has been materially injured 
by connexion with Mr. O’Connell. People speak freely, and not ver 
respectfully, of the political conduct of both these gentlemen. Wi 
respect to Mr. Yates, we find the following remarks in the Bolton 
Free Press— 


** We do not mean to assert that all the Irish Liberal Members were obedient 
to the Downing Street whip, in the votes they gave during last session; but it 
cannot be denied that a very large number of. i seemed to ‘have no higher 
object in view than to please Ministers. Let us take Mr. Ashton Yates, M.P, 
for Carlow, as anexample. When that gentleman stood as a candidate for the 
representation of Bolton, it was generally understood that he was a thorough- 
going Reformer, a man with whom regard for principle would outweigh every 
other consideration. How far has his Parliamentary career verified the opinions 
which were at that time entertained regarding him? The whole of his votes, 
from the commencement of the session to its close, were invariably on the side 
of Ministers. No matter what the cause might be—the corrupt Civil List, or 
the Canada Coercion Bill—whenever the Ministerial whip was brandished, Mr. 
Ashton Yates and Lord John Russell were invariably found in the same division, 
We are far from saying that Mr. Ashton Yates was less patriotic than other 
Trish Liberal Members. | We believe he was nothing more than a fair sample 
of the flock. The Irish Liberals, on almost every division, either voted with 
Ministers or were absent.” 

The conduct of the Irish Members is thus unceremoniously dealt 
with by a Liberal journal in Mr. Yates’s own town of Liverpool. 

** Determined, we suppose, to do good for somebody, when they (the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons) found they could not do any for their con- 
stituents, they began in very earnestness to do it for themselves. It was not 
exactly a cry of ‘sauve qui peut,’ but was an adoption of the proverb, ‘ Get 
will, who get can.’ In the general scramble which ensued, the Irish Members 
seem to have led the way. * bd ° Ask the clerks and secretaries 
in Downing Street, and they will inform you that the Irish Members have laid 
an embargo upon every place, from a Commissionership of five-and-twenty hun- 
dred a year to the House of Commons porter’s situation of five-and-twenty 
shillings a week. Inquire at the Custom-houses and Excise-offices in all parts 
of the country, and you will be told that they are literally crammed with the 
imports of Hibernian searchers, landing-waiters, guagers, lockers, and so forth, 
from the highest to the lowest grade of office. A whale ora minnow—a shark 
or a shrimp—nothing is too great, nothing too small, since the Irish tail in the 
House of Commons found that it had a head, and that head withal furnished 
with a mouth, and that mouth provided with a capacity toswallow. And it is 
the same in every branch of the public service. The Irish interest at the 
Treasury is as omnipotent as it is craving.” 

So says the Liverpool Chronicle; and though Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Hutton stand as free as any men in England from the 
charge of personal corruption, or turning their Parliamentary interest 
to jobbing account, yet they are mixed up in a manner which is painful 
to their friends with the general imputation of subserviency to the 
Ministry, for the sake of what is called “justice to Ireland,” but 
which is very commonly believed to be place and patronage for Mr. 
O’Connell’s followers. 





Mr. Wilshere arrived in Yarmouth, from the Continent, on Tues- 
day. He was escorted into the town by an immense procession, with 
music, flags, and banners. He spoke to the multitude from hustings 
erected for the purpose. Of course, he expressed himself in terms of 
gratitude and exultation for his unexpected reelection; and denied in 
the strongest terms that he had covertly courted it, in violation of his 
agreement with Mr. Baring. He had always fulfilled his engagements, 
and would continue the honourable practice. As to the important 
question whether he could now retain his seat, he would not speak 
positively, till he had consulted his friends and some impartial persons. 

Mr. Brotherton dined with a party of his constituents, at the Manor 
Hotel, Salford, on Wednesday. He delivered a speech on the pro- 
ceedings of the past session, the present state of parties, and the 
policy of the Liberals. It was natural, he said, for some of his con- 
stituents to ask, “ what had been done?” To this the honourable 
Member’s reply was necessarily brief— 

“We have kept the Tories out; and I am happy to inform you that it is 
very probable they will be kept out; and I understand that the Conservatives 
of Lancashire are so sensible that their sun is set-—that they have no chance of 
occupying office—that they have seen the absolute necessity of having no Con- 
servative dinner at Newton this year. Therefore you may see there are good 
grounds for hope that their rule—that of the Tories—will not again be 
exercised.” 

Why more had not been done, Mr. Brotherton accounted for by the 
unhappy resolution of the Tories to obstruct the passing of good mea- 
sures by the Whigs, since they could not carry bad ones themselves. 
He admitted that the last elections had been unfavourable ; “ but yet, 
if Ministers bad brought forward measures that were really satisfactory 
to the country, and persevered in them,” Mr. Brotherton thought, 
‘‘ there would have been a strong disposition on the part of the people 
to support them "— 

“The Ministry has not done all that was wished from them—all that the 
country had a right to expect. What then is to be done? Some say ‘Let the 
Tories come in—and then we shall find that with Reformers in opposition we 
shall obtain more from the Tories than from the Whigs.’ TZhis opinion is 
generally entertained ; but I, for one, must say that it proceeds upon a mis- 
calculation. Be assured there is no way to promote the prosperity of England 
but by Reformers unzting together to return such Liberal men to Parliament 
as will vote in behalf of liberal and good measures. Unity amongst all grades 
of Reformers must be the watchword, and Lam convinced that with unity eve! 
thing may be accomplished that we desire. We ought to remember the ol 
saying, that fur a nation to be free it is sufficient that she wills it.” 

But Mr. Brotherton cared little comparatively for abstract ques- 
tions; he wished practically to benefit the people by reducing the 
taxes, and above all by abolishing the Corn-laws ; and he argued, that 
if the Corn laws were abolished, it would become the interest of the 
landed aristocracy to effect retrenchments in the expenditure. There- 
fore his advice to the people was to demand the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 

There was a numerously attended Tory dinner at Kingston-upon} 
Thames on Friday last. 

The Bolton Tories intend to have a splendid entertainment on the 
13th instant. A_ pavilion to accommodate 1,500 persons is in process 
of erection; and Lord Francis Eyerton, with a party of leading Lanca- 





shire Conservatives, will be present on the occasion. 
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The Stockport ladies, whose spouses profess Conservatism, intend 
soon to present their, man, Major Marsland, with a superb “ testi- 
monial of their esteem.” 
~ The Birmingham Journal prophesies that the National Petition will 
receive at least ten thousand signatures in Kidderminster. In that 
case, the Radicals are much stronger in the place than we supposed ; 
and it must have been through gross mismanagement that the Birming- 
ham deputation were defeated—for that they were beaten, is, we take it, 
pretty clear j»although our Birmingham friend declares that the peti- 
tion was carried with “three cheers, which all the labours of the 
dissidents could neither control nor weaken.” 

The battle in the Registration Courts will, in some places, be carried 
on with spirit. In Bristol, for instance, there have been 1,800 objec- 
tions made to freemen, and 1,700 to householders. But generally, the 
Liberals Jack zeal and funds. The Morning Chronicle fully admits 
their indifference. That Whig journal says— 

“‘ The conviction is, we believe, almost general that the Reform Bill requires 


itself to be reformed, and it is certain that that measure has by no means pro-: 


duced the benefits anticipated from it. It was understood that it would have 
the effect of transferring the return of the Members of the House of Commons 
from the oligarchy to the great mass of possessors of property. This, how- 
ever, it has not done; and the disappointment is in consequence very great. 
Had that been effected which was anticipated, the progress towards the amelio- 
ration of our Jaws and institutions would have been safe and easy. At pre- 
seit, instead of that being the case, the middle classes are impressed with the 
hopelessness of effecting substantial ameliorations without once more cenvulsing 
the country. While the Reform Bill has thus disappointed the expectations of 
the country, the incessant calls on the people to register their votes, and the 
trouble to which they are thereby exposed, is felt as a grievous annoyance. 
The business of providing for the wants of the day is too serious an affair in 
England to allow of throwing much supererogatory labour on the industrious 
classes. In most parts the utmost difficulty has, in consequence, been felt of 
raising even the smallest sums for conducting the business of the Registration 
Courts. In one populous place we lately visited, the sum of five pounds could 
not be collected.” 

sit a recent meeting of the parishioners of St. Nicholas, in the 
“6s Cathedral-crowned city” of Durham, a church-rate was refused, by a 
majority of three to one. The Durham Chronicle predicts that there 
will never be another church.rate in the parish. 


A letter to the Bishop of Exeter, by Mr. Henry E. Head, a clergy- 
man at Feniton, in Devonsbire, has been extensively read in Dr. Phill- 
potts’ diocese. Mr. Head, it seems, though a Tory, resents what he 
considers en improper interference in the performance of his spiritual 
duties by the Bishop; who directed him to read a certain formula at 
Jeast four Sundays before an approaching confirmation. The Bishop 
directed especial attention to the service of Baptism and the Catechism 
in the Book of Common Prayer; but Mr. Head considers that in so 
doing he should exalt the work of man above the Bible, or the work of 
God; and refuses obedience in a tone of decided insubordination— 

** On what authority (says Mr. Head to his Diocesan) do you sit down and 
write any sermon, good, bad, or indifferent, send it to me, and command me to 
preach it to my congregation? A minister of the gospel should preach that 
which he learns from Scripture, under the teaching’ of the Eternal Spirit. He 
should preach none of the productions of other men, no not of the most en- 
lightened ; and as for such sentiments as those which you require me on the 
present occasion to adopt and to preach, they are calculated to mislead inex- 
perienced ministers, and give countenance and currency to those damnable here- 
sies now springing up like mists among the marshes of Oxford, and darken- 
ing all the land far and wide. Moreover, I defy any man living to reconcile 
these sentiments of yours with the 10th, 11th, 13th, and 17th Articles. The 
20th Article also I advise you to study before you send us any more ‘exhorta- 
tions’ to read in our churches. I have no disrespect to you personally: if 
you suspect me of being actuated by a spirit of contumacy in what I am saying, 
I would only remark, that unresisting acquiescence in unscriptural doctrine 
forms no part of the Christian character, nor has ever promoted true religion in 
this country; and that brotherly remonstrance against spiritual usurpation is 
a thing perfectly distinct from insubordination to secular authority. 

“* The substance of the matter is this. You command, or request us, to lend 
ourselves to the propagation of doctrines contrary to the principles of the 
Oracles of God, and to the whole tenor of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
as taught in the Thirty-nine Articles—the true source, let it be well understood, 
of Charch-of-England doctrine. And, as if once were not enough, you require 
us to read your form ‘four times at least.’ Ought we not to answer—‘ We are 
much obliged to you, but we have already forms enough and to spare, and do 
not need to borrow just now from your private store We will not worship the 
image which thou hast set up.’ To answer, however, for myself: I do not re- 
fuse to give all due publicity to the confirmation ; but I refuse to do the other 
things which you require in this matter. I will neither substitute the precepts 
of man for the omnipotent word of God, nor represent the ceremony of confir- 
mation assuperseding the promise made to Abraham and his seed, nor exalt the 
Bishop to such a degree of super-Apostolic preeminence as nullifies the sove- 
reign grace of God, nor ascribe to you, your office, or your muinistrations, the 
smallest part of that glory which is due to God our Saviour, to whom alone the 
glery of the whole of our salvation is due.” 

Well done, Mr. Head! Are you a relative of fiery Sir Francis, who 
scampered over the Pampas, and played fast and loose with rebellion 
in Canada? At any rate, you have the spirit of the fierce old Non- 
conformists, who resisted the encroachments of Prelacy in the better 
days of the Church, before the desire of promotion had reduced the 
inferior clergy to Bishops’ toadeaters. 





The Earl of Derby was seized with an attack of paralysis a few 
days ago, when walking in his grounds at Knowsley. It was alleged 
in a newspaper paragraph, that his Lordship had been scolding some of 
his workmen when the attack came on; but the real circumstances 
have been stated in the following letter from Lord Stanley, published in 
last night's Standard. 
“ Knowsley, September 6, 

* Sir—I have to request that you will contradict, upon my authority, a state- 
ment which I observed in several of the papers of yesterday, as copied from the 
Standard, to the effect that Lord Derby had been ‘ prostrated by an apoplectic 
seizure while in the act of remonstrating angrily with some of his numerous 
body of workmen.’ At the time of his late severe attack, Lord Derby was 
alone; he had just parted from Mr. Burn, the architect, with whom he had 
been in the most amicable conversation on the subject of the erection of some 
new stable-buildings; he was walking, unattended, in the pleasure- grounds, 
when he was observed, by a workman at a little distance, to stagger and fall. 





The man immediately ran up, and with otber assistance i 
near at hand, pense’ 4 him Ns the house; when mmedical aed 
mediately procured. Iam happy io being able to add, that Lord Deth ~ 
made as uch progress as could reasonably be expected from the serious 
of the attack ; and that his family and friends have every reason to Fe 
his ultimate restoration to health. I cannot forbear expressing my regret 
you should, without sufficient inquiry, bave given insertion to a par the 
calculated to give much pain to the connexions of the parties immediate| * 
cerned. “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, Seamase 
Miss Burdett Coutts was lately at the Queen’s Hotel, Harrows, 
when an impudent Irishman contrived to put a love-letter on her d ang 
ing-table, and afterwards went into her bed-room himself, Mie 
Coutts immediately left the inn, and the Irishman was turned out ofit 
The Doncaster Races are expected to be particularly good this eat. 
The contest will be between the horses from the Northern” i 
Southern stables. Lord George Bentinck has purchased a Celebrated 
Irish horse, Harkaway, from Mr. Ferguson. 



























































The progress of the harvest in the Southern part of the island has 
been very rapid during the last few days. The accounts of the pro. 
duce are generally favourable as to quantity ; but we observe com 
plaints of the condition of the new wheat—it is not sufficiently 4 1 
From the North, the general tenor of the intelligence is, that at th 
best there will be less than an average crop. 

At a meeting of women in Carlisle, on the 27th August, a Mr, 
Catherine Moore took the chair, and harangued the assembly on the 
subject of the Poor-law. She especially dwelt upon the iniquity of 
not allowing man and wife to sleep together in the workhouses; declar, 
ing, that whom “God had joined together” man shall not «py 
asunder.” Thesum of 3/. was subscribed towards purchasing a white 
flag with a green fringe, on which a motto, not fixed upon, is to be 
inscribed; and a memorial to the Queen against the Poor-law was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Times and other Tory newsp. pers have published a letter by 
Richard Oastler, which contains, amidst a great deal of inflammatory 
nonsense, the following notable piece of advice to the working Classes, 
with whom this man has considerable influence— 

“* Let me also beg of you, my fellow countrymen, of every rank, rich and 
poor, to leave off all useless sports ; and learn to walk and run in line, one, two, 
and three deep, without tripping up each others’ heels, and to face round and 
wheel without confusion. Practice this sport by tens and twenties—it will be 
healthy exercise ; but do not interrupt any passenger, and take care that you 
do not have any arms with you—leave them at home. Let every little band 
choose the most active and intelligent of its members for a teacher, and then fol 
low his orders in your movements. Give him your names, and let him arrange 
the time and place for these amusements. Let this be done instanter, every. 
where; so that when you walk in towns you may no longer jostle and incom: 
mode each other. If any magistrate, or other officer, should fancy that by 
playing at this game you are offending against the act to prohibit military train 
ing, why then, try it in ones avd twos. The point is to learn to run and walk 
like men with souls in your bodies, keeping your heads erect, and your shoulder 
well back. In case of sudden fires breaking out, you will be better able to ex. 
tinguish them. Let no other ornament be cared for in your houses but bright 
and well-made arms—no other sport be practised but what I have described 
above. Then let Lord Howick know that you will neither ‘kill nor bura,’ nor 
go to Buastiles ; and Jet him Jaugh at you again, if then he dare.” 





Much damage was done in Yorkshire and other parts of the North of 
England, on Tuesday week, by a violent thunder-storm. Several persons 
were injured by the lightning, and some sheep and oxen were killed. 
Two gentlemen had their horses killed under them, but escaped without 
injury themselves. The Hull and Manchester mail was overtumed 
near Tadcaster, on its way from York, by the swerving of the horses ia 
consequence of the fright; and the coachman was so stunned by the 
fall that he was unable to drive forward to Leeds; but on reaching 
Leeds, he had so far recovered as to be able to resume the control of 
the reins to Halifax, where his labours terminated. Within a hundred 
yards of where this accident happened to the mail, and almost at the 
same moment of time, a stage-coach, on its way to York, was ove 
turned from the same cause; but none of the passengers in either cist 
sustained any very serious injury. 

A fire which was first discovered about eight o'clock on Monday 
night, destroyed much property in Croydon. Four houses ands 
printing-office were burnt down. No lives were lost. 

A large quantity of wheat, hay, and clover in stacks, and seven 
barns and outhouses, on the farm of a Mr. Harrison, not far from 
Southend, were burnt on Friday last. 

























IRELAND. 

Mr. Anthony Blake, Chief Remembrancer, Dr. Stock, Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, and the Archdeacon of Armagh, have beet 
appointed Commissioners under the Irish Tithe Act, for adjusting the 
claims of the Irish titheowners on the remainder of the Million gruit 
in lieu of arrears of Tithe-debts. ' 

The Dublin correspondent of the Globe describes the people 0 
Ireland as peaceable and apathetic—* Ireland is in a state of repost 
from which it appears almost impossible to arouse her. The agitatot 
and the alarmist seem equally at a loss for subjects of excitement. 

The Dublin Evening Post (Ministerial paper) publishes an ones 
from its own correspondent, of the reception of Mr. O Cone" 
announcement to continue the temporizing policy at the Cork —_ 
When Mr. O'Connell declared his readiness to give the British peo)" 
another year’s trial— Re 

“Numbers stood up to know why he did so—why he would culjest 
fellow countrymen, for another year, to insults and injuries, such as no pi) 
on the face of the globe would endure? Many of these were men one 
suffered persecution for different sentiments some years ago—that bel 
denounced by O'Connell himself, with all that withering sarcasm so pect a 
him, and who now professed themselves converts to his doctrines. 1 must . 
I never saw such a scene. Of the three hundred and fifty persons whe 
present, the wealthy representatives of one million of people, combining oy 
and Reformers of every class, and persons of family and station, who have 
lately attuned to the Popular party, there was not one who did not cry ‘ 
their leader to temporize no longer. They were not led or excited 
O'Connell himself; on the contrary, he stood alone in that vast assembly, 
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uired all his energy and control to prevent an unanimous declaration on 


itrequire’, “vhich would have spread like wildfire through the country.” 
ag 7 few persons—one account says only twenty-five— enrolled 


pemsel ves as members of the Precursor Society in Cork. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that Re- 
Associations are about to be established in the North of Ireland 

form «nti- Ministerial possibly, but, at all events, indifferent to their 

official existence.” It is not intended to go the whole length of the 

English Universalists ; and probably Vote by Ballot will be “the first 

motto on the banner.” 

From the same source we learn, that Mr. Sharman Crawford re- 
fused to preside at a Liberal dinner in Banbridge, on the 4th instant, 
unless “* Her Majesty’s Ministers” was struck out of the list of toasts ; 
and that consequently the health of Ministers was not given at the 

ner. 
ae Catholic priest residing in the county of Limerick has published 
a severe letter arraigning Mr. O'Connell’s conduct in tolerating the 
Irish policy of Ministers, especially in reference to the Tithe Bill. 


There is an article in the Dublin Pilot on the Melbourne Ministry, 
which is rather amusing, when it is remembered that the Pilot is Mr. 
O'Connell's paper, and that Mr. O'Connell is Lord Melbourne's most 
powerful ally. Take a sample— 

« We do not remember to have read in English or indeed European history, of 
any Ministry that possessed equal advantages and powers for serving their country 
as the Melbourne Ministry possessed, on the assumption of the sveptre last year 
by the present Monarch. But, unluckily, on the very first night of the assem- 
bling of Parliament, Lord J. Russell, the leader of the Reform movement and 
of the House of Commons, suddenly came out with a declaration against the 
Ballot and all further Reform! This at once had its effect on the people; and 
the Tory Lords were not slow in perceiving the advantages it gave them. It 
was a similar declaration against Reform that unhorsed the Duke of Wellington 
jn 1830, and produced his downfal. The Tory Peers, we say, immediately on 
the declaration of Lord J. Russell, saw that the Melbourne Ministry was over- 
thrown; and they accordingly assumed the duties and powers of government 
jn hoth Houses, and even the forms of address, appertaining from time imme- 
morial to Ministers of the Crown. For it not unfrequently happened that 
Lord J. Russell, the successful leader of the British people against the Tory 
benches, would find himself constrained to ‘ask the right honourable baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) what course he meant to pursue on Thursday night with respect 
to the Irish Municipal Bill?’ Accordingly, this Ministry and their measures 
were hiched unceremoniously by the Tory leaders in the Lords and Commons, 
and they were driven to the miserable position of eating up their own declara- 
tions. They are now beaten to the earth, and must either resign their clum- 
sily-wielded power into the hands of the Tories, or else come back again to 
their insulted and disgusted constituents. But it is useless four them to come, 
unless identified with great measures, and accompanied by men drawn from the 
ranks of the people to represent these measures. Upon this there cannot, and 
there shall not, be any mistake.” 

Mark his “absolute shall,” Lord Melbourne, and tremble! The 
Pilot points out the members of the Cabinet, who must be got rid of; 
and these are Mr. Spring Rice, (“Ireland will not long endure 
that man,”) Lord Glenelg, and Lord John Russell. The persons 
who are to supply their places are not mentioned. We beg to suggest 
the appointment of Sir Edward Bulwer, Mr. Charles Buller, (who 
will not be loth to leave Canada,) and Mr. Adjournment Brotherton, 
whose speech delivered a few days ago at Salford proves that he holds 
sound opinions on the great question of “ keeping out the Tories.” 

To show that our Irish neighbours are not at all unreasonable in 
their demands, we quote from the Pilot's summing up of the items 
which “justice to Ireland” requires, the following ultimatum— 

“We want enlarged and general employment for the people; and for this 
purpose we must have an immediate grant of at least one million per annum 
from the public treasury towards completing four great railway arteries, North, 
West, South, and East. We have had plenty of chafting. Let us have the 
money to do the work.” 

Is not this rich ? 





Does not the reader “ wish they may get it?” 


We have good reason to believe that Colonel Henry White has re- 
solved upon vacating his seat for Longford. We trust that the Con- 
servatives will take the hint and be upon the alert. It is probable that 
the gallant Colonel will accept the Chiltern Hundreds the first week 
of the ensuing session.— Dublin Evening Packet. [This statement has 
been contradicted in the Ministerial papers. } 

On Friday last, a hostile meeting took place at Dunmacrena, between 
Thomas Blake, Esq., of Hollypark, brother-in-law of R. D. Browne, 
Esq., M.P., and Edmond Corr, Esq., of Durham, Roscommon; the 
former attended by E. S. Kelly, Esq., of Ardskea, and the latter by 
Charles Croghan, Esq., of Tonragee. After an exchange of shots, 
the — left the ground, a reconciliation having taken place. — Tuam 

erald, 

On the same day, another duel was fought near Rash Cottage, 
Omagh, between Mr. White, the brother-in-law of Mr. Gardiner, 
and Mr. Montgomery, of Belfast. Mr. White was attended by Mr. 
Gardiner, and Mr. Montgomery by Captain Hill. Mr. Montgomery 
Teceived his adversary’s ball in the right breast, and it passed through 

Sleft. Dr. Harkin was immediately sent for, and the wounded 
gentleman is gradually recovering. A dispute at play is said to be the 
cause of quarrel. 

A meeting of the Irish Turf Club was held on Monday, at the 
Curragh of Kildare, to investigate the charge brought by Mr. Fergu- 
Son against Lord Miltown, on the subject of the horse Harkaway. 
Mr. Ferguson claimed stakes which were not awarded him.) Mr. 

erguson had due notice that the Club meant to investigate the matter, 
and had a summons to attend and make out his case; he did not how- 
ever make his appearance. The Marquis of Sligo took the Chair; 
and amongst others present were—Lord Rossmore, Earl Miltown, 

Onourable Colonel Westenra, M.P., Mr. N. Fitzsimon, M.P., Mr. 
J. Maher, M. P., Colonel Armstrong, and Captain Burke. Mr. 
Maher Stated, that when Mr. Ferguson had commenced law proceed- 
ings against Earl Miltown, for the recovery of the disputed stakes, he 

 Teceived an intimation from the Club that if the matter were left 
'0 its decision, ample justice should be rendered him. It was even 
Mentioned to him that he might select whom he pleased, to investigate 





the transaction, and should the’r judgment award the stakes to him, he 


would be paid the amount. Mr. Maher then proposed—* That 
because Mr. Ferguson had declined rendering himself amenable to the 
laws of the Turf Club, as detailed in the 16th article, after having 
been summoned to doso by the Stewards, Lord Ro-smore and Mr. 
Maher, M. P., and by them apprized of the consequences of a refusal, 
that henceforth the Stewards were justified in refusing his nomination 
of horses to be weighed for stakes under their control.” This was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Maher moved another resolution, to the 
effect that Mr. Ferguson’s subsequent proceedings, reflecting on the 
conduct of the members of the Turf Club generally, and imputing 
improper and corrupt motives to the Stewards, and his neglect of 
the opportunity afforded him to-day, of substantiating his charges if 
in his power, has rendered it imperative that a general meeting of 
the members of the Club be convened for Wednesday next, to deter- 
mine by ballot, according to the third rule, if Mr. Fergusén shall be 
allowed to remain a member of the coffeeroom. This also passed 
unanimously. 





SCOTLAND, 

The Edinburgh Advertiser charges the Mid Lothian Whigs with cn 
attempt to manufacture fagot votes on a large scale, and gives the fole 
lowing list of claimants— 

On Murrayfield (Mr. Murray) ..cccccereeeeee coose | GI 
Riccarton (Sir J. G. Craig) ees ae 





Ladyside (Sir J. Dalrymple) - 33 
Comieston (the Lord Provost) ..... sedcccereese - H 
199 


The Registering Sheriff has decided against the claimants in Mur- 
rayfield, and it is expected that the others will share the same fate. 
According to the statement of the case in the Edinburgh paper, the 
claims of these parties are a mere deception, as no real sale or convey- 
ance of the property on which they demand to be registered was ever 
made to them. 

The Aberdeen Tories boast that they have gained 125 votes by the 
registration in that city, just concluded. 

Mr. Hawkins’s canvass of the county of Forfar, against the Liberal 
Member, Lord Douglas Hallyburton, has come to a close. His re- 
latives having marked his proceedings for some time past, became 
alarmed for the issue, and procured the necessary medical certificates 
for obtaining a warrant to consign him toa lunatic asylum. Glasgow 
was fixed upon as the place of his retirement; and on Thursday the 
23d current, two stout men belonging to that establishment came for 
the purpose of securing him; they were joined by an officer here, and 
proceeded to St. Ann’s, near Brechin, the residence of Captain 
Hawkins, his brether; where he was found at tea. The men were 
cautioned to secure him the instant they saw him; as, being a power- 
ful man, and possessed of pugilistic science, it might have been a dif- 
ficult matter to have managed him had he suspected any thing hostile. 
Acting upon this advice, they had him fixed in a strait-waisteoat before 
he could ask a question; but, confused as he was, he soon found that 
he was in custody, and inquired if politics was the accusation against 
him. His escort endeavoured to soothe him ; and during the drive from 
St. Ann’s to Forfar he conversed freeely, and sometimes rationally ; 
but, whenever he reverted to the mania under which he has laboured 
for some time, he declared that he was certain of carrying the county, 
as he was assured of support from all parties. On his arrival here, 
fresh horses were obtained ; and as quickly as possible he and his guard 
moved forward on their journey. —Dundee Advertiser. 


On Wednesday, the people of Kilmarnock presented their late Re- 
presentative, Dr. Bowring, with their magnificent testimonal—a 
colossal silver cup. The learned Doctor was received in the forenoon 
by a procession of the inhabitants on foot and in vehicles, which con- 
ducted him to the Cattle-market; where he addressed an immense con- 
course from all the country round. In the evening, the Doctor was 
entertained in the large room of the George Inn, at a banquet attended 
by—we speak within limits—upwards of 600 individuals. Each of 
these paid four shillings a head. The political sentiments expressed 
by the speakers were strong, not violent; and the sympathy of the 
audience with them seemed entire. It struck us that the whole of the 
persons present were friendly to an extension of the suffrage; that the 
majority were in principle friends of Universal Suifrage, but willing to 
take an instalment; and that a considerable number were inclined to 
the policy of accepting no extension short of universal. The 
feeling manifested against clerical domination and intolerance, and 
the Corn-laws, was cqually decided. We speak rather of the 
mecting than the speakers, being obliged to postpone our re- 
port until Monday; and thinking that such a manifestation— 
parties being present from many districts—is of especial impor- 
tance at this moment, when a county election seems impending 
over Ayrshire. ‘The principal speakers were the Doctor himself, Mr. 
Galloway of the Common Council of London, the Reverend Mr. 
M'Dougall, (magnificent! ) Ahmed Bey, &c. &c. The banquet was, 
with great propriety, celebrated in the George Inn; Mr Gairdner 
having from first to last sternly acted likean honest and conscientious 
politician, and having in consequence suffered much paltry annoy- 
ance from creatures thinking themselves gentlemen, and calling them- 
selves “county gentlemen.”— Glasgow Argus. 

A letter from Mr. O'Connell appears in the Glasgow Argus, in reply 
to two articles in that paper animadverting on Mr. O'Connell's 
absence from the division on Mr. Charles Villiers’s motion on the 
Corn-laws, and on his demand of additional Members for Ireland. 
On the first point, Mr. O’Connell says that he has repeatedly spoken 
and voted against the Corn-laws ; and that he “was prevented from 
voting on Mr. Villiers’s motion by one of those accidents which must 
occasionally occur to the most diligent Parliamentary man.” With 
respect to the augmentation of Irish Members, Mr. O'Connell writes 
as foillows— 

“Upon this subject I know I shall be opposed by the combined forces of the Whigs 
and Tories, with a reinforcement of English Radicals, { cannot help it, even shou'd 





some Scottish Radicals—who in general are much more intelligent than those of En, 
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gland—also join in the opposition. I will still persevere, because the present system 
is grossly unjust towards Ireland; and I cannot consent to consider the Union between 
the countries either real or final whilst the Irish are deprived of their fair share of the 
representation in Parliament. 

* The Irish people coustitute, according to the Parliamentary census, more than one- 
third of the inhabitants of the Islands. Upon the constitutional principle, that the 
House of Commons represents the entire people, the number of Irish Members ought 
therefore to be one-third. The entire number being 658, it follows that Ireland ought 
of that number io have2)9. We have but 105. Thus, although we ate entitled, on the 
clearest principles of the constitution, to one-third of the representation, we actually 
have less than one-sixth. And I submit to you, Sir, whether it be not too much even 
for the Irish to endure, (accustomed as they are to every species of oppression,) that 
they should be deprived of more than one-half of their just rights in this respect ? 

bi There is another point of view in which the matter ought to appear to you more 
distinct ; it is this. The population of Scotland was, by the last census, less than two 
millions and a half: the population of Ireland amounted to eight millions; that is, 
the population of Ireland exceeded that of Scotland by more than three to one ; take it 
as three to one only, and see how the matter stands, Scotland has fifty-three Repre- 
sentatives; Ireland one hundred and five. That is, Ireland, with three times the po- 
pulation, has only twice the number of Representatives. By this calculation, every 
two Scotchmen are worth three Irishmen. Now, I ask you, is this right? is it just? 
Reverse the picture, and suppose every two Irishmen were estimated as equal to three 
Scotchmen—would the Scotch submit to the degradation of such an interiority? I 
answer at once, they would not and ought not, Now, I tell you that the Irish are de- 
termined not submit, patiently, to the similar insult offered to them ; and therefore we 
claim aud insist upon one hundred aud fifty Representatives for Ireland. If the Union 
is to continue, it must be based on this principle of equality. 

* We require the protection of an adequate representation, We feel the absolute 
necessity of being able to protect ourselves. Ireland has received, it is true, some sym- 
pathy—but little of assistance from Scotland. Ireland has received determined and 
bigoted hostility from an overwhelming majority of the English Members, All relief 
has been refused us—haughtily and insolently refused us, ‘this is a state of things 
which ought aud sat nor be lasting.” 

The Glasgow Argus replies in a leading article to Mr. O’Connell’s 
letter— 

“ First of the first. Mr. O'Connell replies now, for the first time, to our reiterated 
calls for an explanation of his absence, when the division took place on the motion of 
Mr. Villiers. These previous calls for an explanation were made known to him as well 
asthe last. We believe that he allowed his answer to lie over until the transaction 
was less recent, in order that the affectation of forgetfulness of the cause of absence 
might be less glaring. We have ever gladly done justice to the regularity of Mr. 
O’Connell’s attendance in Parliament. We would never have noticed his absence ou 
any trivial point. But the motion of Mr. Villiers was oue of life and death ; it was one 
which he in an especial manner was bound, by his previous declarations, to support. 
Nor was it his own personal absence alone that was remarkable: only seven [rish 
Members voted with Mr. Villiers. Mr. O’Connell’s power over those Irish Members, 
who vote along with him, is well known, Who, then, can believe, when he who the 
night before and the night after was in his place, battling some of the miserable points 
mooted between the Jns and the Ou's, as if the endurance of heaven and earth were 
bound up in them, was absent from the discussion on the Corn-laws, anuounced long 
before, aud an immense majority of his faithful and devoted supporters with him, that 
he is sincere in his professions of hostility to these laws? What are the Combinators 
to think, when they see O'Connell dallying with the very nuisance which he denounced 
as worthy of their deadliest hostility. From the tone of his letter, it would seem that 
he wishes others to move on this question before him, We have hitherto understood 
that he was a leader, not a follower, of public opinion. 
ave In reference to the second point, we admit the full force of his argument as to the 
Inequality of representation. What we complain of is, that the partial adjustment of 
the existing inequality which he proposes would leave the mischief almost as bad as it 
is, and will be found more diflicult to be effected than a broader and more searching 
reform. By asking a diminution of the Representatives of England and an addition 
to those of Ireland, he at once stirs up powerful sectional jealousies to oppose him, In 
demanding a redistribution of our electoral districts, based upou population, he would 
have no such rooted and exasperated prejudices to encounter. He would have the 
cooperation of all who go along with the Birmingham Union. He would have the 
cooperation of many of that class of Reformers which stands aloof from, aud eyes with 
distrust, both himself and that union A redistribution of the electoral districts, by 
rooting out the small constitueucies, would destroy the nests in which corruption, and 
servile deference to the Oligarchy brood, geuder and perpetuate themselves. 

“One assertion in Mr. O'Connell’s letter we cannot pass over nnuoticed. ‘ Ireland has 
received, it is true, some sympathy, but littleassistauce, from Scotland.’ What assist- 
ance the real earnest Reformers of Scotland have been able to give, they have frankly 
and perseveringly extended to Ireland. And how has Mr. O’Couuel) repaid them? 
We, along with the other Voluntaries and Liberal Churchmen of Scotland, have 
Without reserve thrown what weight we have into the scale of the Irish Catholics 
against their domineering Establishment. Mr. O’Connell, iu defiance of our and his 
own professed principles, voted for burdening the Dissenters of the United Kingdom 
with a share of the million grant tothe {rish parsons. ‘The voices of Whigs, Tories, 
and Irishmen, are heard in the House of Commons: ours is not, Mr. O’Connell has 
taken advantage of this to secure a million of the Pevople’s money for his own consti 
tuenis. It is scarcely fair in Mr. O'Connell, after deserting us, thus to turn round and 
misrepresent us, 

“We seck no quarrel with Mr. O’Connell, but we will not be hoodwinked by him. 
Let him openly and straightforwardly act for the interest of Ireland and the empire 
at large, and our feeble voice shall aid his efforts, But so long as we see him misdi- 
recting the efforts of Ireland, and at the same time find the Ministerial press, with all 
its hysterical fear of violent and organic changes, ‘ to his faults not a little blind,’ 
strange suspicions cannot but come across us.” 








Hiscellancous. 

The reported dismissal of Dr. Hook from his office of Chaplain to 
the Queen has been the subject of much newspaper wrangling. The 
Doctor himself contradicted the rumour, in the following letter to the 
Times— 

“ Vicarage, Leeds, 3lst August. 

“ Sir—I hope you will permit me, through the medium of your paper, to contradict 
areport which you have recently copied trom a provincial journal, that I have been 
prohibited from preaching in the Chapel Royal. I have received no notice whatever 
to that effect; nor have [ any reason to suppose that her Majesty is otherwise than 
pleased with what I stated in my sermon when I was last in waiting. I thought it 
necessary to publish that sermon, because many false reports of what had been ad- 
vanced in it were spread abroad; and it is to these that allusion is made in the note 
which is prefixed to it. ** Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ W. F. Hooxg, D.D., 
“ Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty.” 

There is nothing in this letter contradictory of an account of the 
affair which the Doncaster Chronicle has given, on what it declares to 
be good authority— 

¢ A few days after Dr. Hook had preached his memorable sermon of ‘ Hear 
the Church,’ in the Chapel Royal, he was waited upon by a noble lord, better 
known than liked in the West Riding of this county, who told him that his 
sermon had given great offence at Court. Dr. Hooke expressed his regret at its 
having done so—stated his firm belief in the principles he had advocated—prin- 
ciples from which he could not depart ; and said, his sorrow arose, not for himself, 
as he could not retract any thing he had said, but for the Queen, that her 
Majesty should disapprove of those sound and Scriptural doctrines which he 
had advanced in his sermon. He added, that if he was to be restricted in the 
pulpit, he could not retain his office; and the result of the interview was, that 
Dr. Hooke wrote a letter to the Queen, resigning the honourable situation of 
Chaplain to the Palace Royal, an office which George the Fourth had bestowed 
upon him. The surprise of the Queen on receiving this letter, we are told, 
was excessive. It was shown by her Majesty to one of the Ladies of Honour, 
Miss Dillon; who advised her Royal Mistress to send for the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The advice was followed; the noble Duke took the letter home with 
him, (which we understand is one of the most beautiful compositions ever 
penned,) and carefully read that and the sermon: on his next audience of the 








Queen, his Grace told her there was not a sentiment, not a line in the 
which ought to call forth the 5 or of a British Queen, but the wrt, 
and he respectfully advised her Majesty to send for Dr. Hook. Theo 
commanded the attendance of the excellent and honest defender of the Queey 
and was closeted with him for half an hour. In that interview, the Queen, 
are informed, expressed her surprise at receiving Dr. Hook’s resignation, te 
cularly on the ground stated, as she had never taken nor expressed any g 
at the sermon in question; and Dr. Hook left the Royal closet Chaplain to 
Queen, retaining the appointment at her Majesty’s express request,” the 
The Ministerial journals pretend that this statement has no founds. 
tion in fact ; but it may be substantially true, nevertheless, 





Lord John Russell has taken a house at Kemp Town, Brighton, 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst are gone to the Continent. 

A commission is about to be appointed to sit in London for the ex, 
amination and settlement of all the outstanding claims against the Por, 
tuguese Government.— Globe. . 

The Superintendents of the different Dockyards have received py, 
vate instructions to hasten as much as possible the masts and sails Te. 
quired to keep up the stores, and hurry ships in their respective dock. 
yards; and such was the burry at Sheerness, that the tank-vessel wag 
ordered off on Sunday last, to fill the tanks of the Camperdown to 99 
tons. Whether this private hint from one of the Lords of the Aq. 
miralty to the Superintendents of the Dockyards presages the increage 
of our naval armament, or arises from the panic now existing in the 
Dockyards for the want of stores, is yet to be developed.— Times, 





The following correspondence relative to the Rutland. Wyatt job hy 

been published this week. 
TO LORD MELBOURNE. 
“ Park Place, August 8, 1938, 

“ My Lord——-We, the undersigned members of the Wellington Memorial 
Committee, beg leave to address your Lordship under circumstances which yw 
will as briefly as possible explain. 

“ At a meeting of the Committee on the 9th of June, (at which twenty-six 
members only were present,) the Chairman announced that her Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to consent that an equestrian statue of the Duke of We. 
lington should be placed upon the arch in the Green Park; and at the same 
time a letter was read from your Lordship, in which you stated that the appro. 
bation of the Lords of the Treasury was to be an indispensable preliminary t 
the execution of the work. After this announcement, and at the same meeting, 
a resolution was moved and carried, ‘ That Mr. Wyatt was eminently qualified 
to be intrusted with the execution of the proposed statue.’ 

« The promulgation of this resolution excited great surprise in the minds of 
many absent members of the Committee; because, from the unusual shorh 
ness of the notice, (the summons being dated the 5th for a meeting on the 9th 
of June, ) and from the very vague and general terms in which the object of the 
meeting was stated, they had no conception that matters of such importance 
were to be then finally and irrevocably determined. 

«A letter was accordingly addressed to the Duke of Rutland, the Chairman, 
requesting him to call another meeting, at which the resolution of the 9th 
might be reconsidered. This letter was signed by the Dukes of Richmond, 
Buccleuch, and Northumberland, Lords Anglesey, Hill, Tavistock, Lynedoch, 
the Bishop of London, and Mr. Ridley Colborne. 

‘* With that requisition his Grace did not think fit to comply; and in con. 
sequence of his refusal, the same individuals circulated a statement of their ob 
jections to the proceedings of the 9th of June, and of their own motives for the 
conduct they had pursued. 

‘¢ This correspondence excited a great interest among the subscribers, and 
attracted a considerable share of public attention ; and the general opinion (a 
far as an opinion can be gathered which is not expressed by any act) appeared 
to be strongly at variance with the resolutions of the Committee of the 9th of 
June. 

‘«‘ Such a manifestation, and an earnest desire to terminate the existing dif 
ferences, induced certain other members of the Committee to come forward in 
support of of the views set forth in the above-mentioned protest ; and a letter 
signed by Lords Liverpool, Craven, Strafford, William Bentinck, Duncannon, 
Palmerston, Sir W. Anson, Sir J. Carnac, and the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, invited the attendance of all the members of Committee, for the 
purpose of considering the best mode of reconciling the prevailing disagree 
ment. 

«© The continued determination, however, of the Duke of Rutland not to 
convene a regular meeting of the Committee to reconsider the former resolu 
tions, and the impossibility of assembling at this advanced period of the year 
general meeting at which the matter in dispute might be referred to the deci- 
sion of the subscribers at large, compel us to apply to your Lordship, for the 
purpose of requesting that her Majesty’s Government will suspend their con 
sent to any plan which may be submitted for their approval, until the whole 
question shall have _ <n - a ~ oe of the Committee, and, if 
necessary, at a general assembly of the subscribers. 

Ss spe ‘anes induced a make this request by a well-founded belief that 
the ultimate amount of the fund to be subscribed may be much influenced by 
the decisons which may be come to upon the points above referred to; and we 
would further submit, that the nature of the design ought in some degree 
depend upon the amount which may be subscribed. . 

“‘ We beg to add, that we have no predilection for any one artist, nor oi 
judice in favour of any particular design or situation ; but we think it our uty 
to use our best endeavours to accomplish the declared object of the subsenp 
tion, and to take care that the fund (whenever its amount shall have bea 
ascertained) be judiciously and effectually employed in the erection of ‘a memo 
rial worthy of the.services of the Duke of Wellington and of a nation's gn 


titude.’ : ! 
« We subjoin copies of the correspondence which took place with the Duke 
of Rutland, respecting a further meeting of the Committee. 


‘© NORTHUMBERLAND, ANGLESEY, 
Powis, Tavistock, 
RicHMoOND, W. Anson, 
Buccievcu, DuNCANNON, 
LiveRrPoo.L, G. ANseN, 
STRAFFORD, J. ABERCROMBIE, 
N. Ripiey CoLgorne, E. KEerrison, 
PaLMERSTON, T. STRANGE, 
Mountstuart ELrHinstonk, LyNepocu, 
J. R. Carnac, CRAVEN, 

W. C. Bentinck, CoMBERMERE- 
C. J. Lonpon, 
REPLY. 


“ South Street, 26th August 188 
“* My Lord—I beg leave to acknowledge the letter of the 8th August, signe! 
by certain members of the Wellington Memorial Committee ; and as 1 ¥ 

s:and that your Lordship was the Chairman of the meeting at which that letter 
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I have to request that your Lordship will convey to the 
ntlemen who have signed it an assurance upon my part that I 


was agreed, upon 
noblemen and ge 


: in me lies, to their desire that her Majesty’s Government 
= coor pea to any plan which may be submitted for their appro- 
— til the whole question shall have been cons‘dered at a full meeting of 


pee al assembly of the subscrib 

d, if necessary, at a general assembly of the subscribers. 
Os Cmte boner to ont my ford, your Lordship’s faithful and obe- 
dient servant, MELzOURNE.” 


« To the Earl of Liverpool.” , 
This looks like a determination to resist the Rutland resolution 
ffectually: but precious time has been lost. The blow should have 
“om struck at once, by calling a public meeting in the first instance. 
There seems little doubt but that the resolution smuggled through the 
Committee will be rescinded, and a competition proposed: meanwhile 
W att is at work, and may be prepared with his model by the time a 
worting is called ; and a plea of unfairness to him may then be plau- 
sibly urged. To be sure, his performance, if produced, will be against 
him: we desire no other arguments in proof of Wyatt’s unfitness than 


his own works furnish. ] 


It is still too early to say any thing respecting the probable yield of 
wheat; but from all the accounts we can collect, we are of opinion 
that our former estimate will not be far wrong. Allowing, however, for 
some falling off, occasioned by last week’s heavy rains, we should 
think that the utmost that can now be expected will scarcely reach an 
average crop. We are, therefore, not disposed to believe that prices 
will suffer so great a depression as might have been anticipated ; and 
the present position of the principal corn-markets bears us out in this 
opinion. There is in fact a firmness and steadiness about the trade 
quite remarkable. On the eve of an importation of foreign wheat 
amounting to nearly one million quarters, (taking the whole of the 
kingdom, ) and in face of an entire week of the most auspicious harvest 
weather, the London market has barely declined 2s. per quarter; and 
even that reduction was more owing to a falling off in the quality than 
any actual decrease in the value of the article. At Liverpool, wheat 
was last Tuesday quoted 6d. to 7d. per 70lbs. cheaper; the later ac- 
counts of Friday, however, state that part of this decline had again 
been recovered, the best qualities being quoted only 3d. to 4d. per 
lbs. lower than on the previous Tuesday week. ‘This firmness 
eould not exist if it were really thought that the harvest would be a 
productive one ; and the contrary opinion is so prevalent, that many of 
the speculators in foreign show no anxiety to sell at present, confidently 
anticipating higher prices when the farmers begin to thrash out and 
find that a deficiency exists. —Mark Lane Express. 


In the City article of yesterday’s Times are some remarks on the 
great difference in the rates of life-assurance charged by opposing com- 
panies ; and a circumstance is mentioned, which, if true, amounts to a 
virtual sanction by the older companies of even lower premiums than 
the newly established ones require— 

The instance referred to was in the case of a public undertaking lately 
sought to be established, but which, through some legal difficulties, it is sup- 
posed has been abandoned. As, in pursuance of the scheme, it became neces- 
sary to effect life-assurances on a large scale, the directors prudently sent round 
toa number of the well known substantial assurance-offices for a specification 
of the lowest terms on which each would be willing to undertake the business. 
One of these, a newly-formed company, respectably headed, replied in the 
usual and proper course, by merely forwarding a copy of their tables; which, 
as was well known, were framed on a more moderate scale of premiums than 
the majority of other offices; and it was therefore confidently calculated on 
that a preference was certain. It appears, however, that several of the older 
offices similarly applied to had, in place of sending in the tables of their 
standard rates, made offers to job the contract on much lower terms, not only 
than their own regular table, but than those even of the office before adverted 
to, whose rates were known to be among the most reasonable in the market. 
This, of course, excited considerable surprise, and gave rise to a great deal of 
severe comment when the fact transpired out of doors. As no select class of 
assurance was in question, such a departure from the common routine of office 
business can only be explained by the fact of the regular tables being constructed 
n exaggerated principles ; for the managers would certainly not venture upon 
an undertaking where the premiums were insufficient or barely equal to cover 
the risk, or where a legitimate profit was out of the question. It follows, 
therefore, as confessed by the act, that a rate of premiums is required from 
those now assured, or who may seek to become so, out of proportion with the 
risk incurred, und indeed yielding exorbitant returns of profit. This cannot be 
Palliated by the allegation of the extent of the operation in the case cited, be- 
cause all tables of rates are notoriously constructed, or assumed to be so, on the 
Principle that only by a numerous class of people assured could a fair average 


tisk be determined, so as to make even the higher rate of assurance re- 
munerative.” 


The preparations at Milan for the ceremonial of crowning the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the festivities on the occasion, are described as 
“extremely magnificent and extensive. On the 25th August, the Em- 
= and Empress arrived at the villa Raimondi, on the celebrated 

ake of Como. An immense number of persons had gone several 
miles on the road to meet them. The town of Como was splendidly 
adorned, and a triumphal arch erected under which the Imperial party 

sed in grand procession. The villa Raimondi and a gala on the 
wand are thus described by a correspondent of the Times— 

* This splendid villa, about half a league distance from Como, commands an 
mee ve and enchanting view over the blue and sparkling waters of the lake 
wan romantic shores, gently rising into luxuriantly wooded hills, which are 
thickly studded with hundreds (I speak literally) of magnificent villas belong- 
pip the Milanese nobility, with their statue-adorned terraces, hanging gardens, 
—e of orange and lemon trees, that fling their delicious fragrance far 
mca ¥ waters. Besides these ar and imposing mansions, there are thou- 
hello, other rural habitations, either nestling in groups in the verdurous 

ict Ws of the hills, or scattered singly on their sunny slopes and on their most 
— points. In the background are the lofty ridges of the Splugar 
aan Ins; their precipitous sides glistening with cascades, whilst in the 
on near the summits are still to be seen huge patches of ice and snow. In 

- — st of this enchanting scenery lay the lake, reflecting all its beauties as in 
ror, unless when its surface was ploughed up by numberless barges, barks, 

ts of every description. Amongst these, some of the largest had castel- 
tdorned Gothic erections upon them, or were tastefully painted, gilded, and 
. —_ Statues, emblems, and devices analogous to the occasion, and served 
Tyreleas a display of fireworks or as orchestras for bands of wind instruments, 
Singers, &c. Many of the other barks belonging to the proprietors of 


the neighbouring villas were fancifully sculptured with tritons and mermaids, 
and other grotesque and fantastical forms; and had festooned awnings of parti- 
coloured silk or other materials, whilst the helmsmen and rowers wore either 
the rich livery of the noble owners, or some gay, fanciful, or outlandish costume. 
The humbler barks were not behindhand with their more aristecratic neigh- 
bours, but glided lightly over the glad waters flaunting in all the hues of the 
rainbow. Besides the noble cavaiier in the former, and the humbler gallants 
in the latter, these barks contained a rich freight of every kind of female beauty, 
from the high forehead, pale, and impassioned face, large and eaghing <ame 
and voluptuous roundness of form of the noble Milanese ladies, down to the full 
and rounded shapes, good-humoured eyes, comely looks, and fruitlike com- 
plexions of the youthful female peasantry about Como and Milan. 

‘* When night came down upon the scene, all these barks were lighted up; 
the smallest having a large painted paper lantern on the poop and the prow, 
and the larger ones being almost entirely covered with a glimmer of —_ 
light. The glancing of these illuminated barks over the lake in every direc- 
tion, the blaze and coruscations of fireworks, some on board the barges and 
others on a larger scale on some of the neighbouring eminences, together with 
the immense fires on the tops of the more distant hills and mountains, the firing 
of the cannon at intervals, the full and thrilling harmony of the floating 
orchestras of wind instruments, alternating with the wilder strains of the Swiss 
and Tyrolese singers, the shouts, and songs, and laughter of the joyous parties 
in the boats, the deep blue sky above, with its innumerable diamond lights, 
the awful forms of the mountains, that seemed as a rude but magnificent frame 
to the magic picture, presented a combination of sights and sounds of the most 
intensely effective and delightful nature, the impression of which can never be 
effaced jn the memory, though any attempt to convey an adequate idea of it 
must be a failure. In the course of the evening, the Emperor and Empress, 
Vice -Queen, and their brilliant suite, embarked on board a splendidly decorated 
barge, and were rowed up and down through the throng of illuminated boats, and 
amidst the vivas of those in the boats and upon the shore. After their 
Majesties’ return from the lake to the Villa Raimondi, a very splendid display 
of fireworks took place; in the midst of which appeared in a blaze of variegated 
light the imperial bust and initials. It was not till a late hour of the night, or 
rather indeed hour of the morning, that the last glimmerings of this gorgeous 
pageant and almost fairy vision faded from the calm surface of the lake.” 

The solemn and public entry into Milan was to take place on Satur- 
day last. The festivities were to last an entire fortnight. The chief 
part of the ceremonial appears to be the banquet, of which only members 
of the Imperial Family and the chaplains partake. From a programme 
of the performance, they would seem to be as tiresome and absurd as 
those at our own Coronation. There are not a great many English at 
Milan, but from all parts of the Continent persons of all ranks are 
crowding into that city ; where the charges for accommodation of every 
description are enormous. 


A Papal bull for the formation of the bishopric of Algiers has been 
published in the Bulletin des Lois, in Latin and French. His Holiness 
commences with expressing his satisfaction at the relief of his mind 
from the grief with which it had been affected by the present deplor- 
able aspect of religion. He hopes, from the establishment of a 
bishopric in the province of Julia Cesarea, vulgarly called Algiers, to 
arrive at last at the reestablishment of the ancient bishoprics of Africa. 
The principal church of Algiers, which, as the bull states, has long 
witnessed the celebration of the profane and monstrous rites of the 
Koran, is erected into a cathedral, under the patronage of St. Philip 
the Apostle; and the new church is taxed with a payment of 370 
florins for the Camera at Rome. 

Count and Countess di Rossi (Sontag) have just paid a visit to the 
Prussian capital, where they had the honour of dining with the Royal 
Family. After the repast, the Countess joined in several duets and 
concerted pieces with the Princes and Princesses present. Her voice 
is said to be as melodious as ever. 

Marschner, the German composer, Maitre deChapel to the King of 
Hanover, has produced a new opera, at the King’s Theatre at Hanover, 
entitled Baebou. The music was enthusiastically received, but the 
libretto is dull in the extreme. ‘The Theatre of the Court is within 
the walls of the Palace; but as it is very small, and the King is de- 
sirous that the public should be present at the performance of his ex- 
cellent company of artistes, his Majesty has given directions for a new 
theatre to be constructed on the most approved plan, and the Govern- 
ment architect, M. Lautner, has received the necessary commands. 

The brig Braganza, on board of which the mutiny mentioned in last 
week’s Spectator occurred, was driven ashore near the Isle of Juist ; 
and the mutineers, four men and a boy, secured. John Adams, one of 
the men, hanged himself in prison, the day after he was taken. 





The Morea is now in a shocking state; highway robberies are of 
daily occurrence, and travelling is extremely unsafe, so much so, that 
the French Vice-Consul who has been recently appointed to Nauplia, 
is afraid to proceed from Tripolizzi to his post, although only distant 
six hours’ journey. The plan which the banditti adopt is this. They 
assemble at a particular part of the road, and stop all travellers who hap- 
pen to make their appearance; they are stripped of every thing they 
possess, are then tied to a tree, where they are kept until evening, at 
which period they are released, the booty having been carried off in the 
meantime. The local police is wholly inadequate to putting down or 
preventing those daring outrages. Accounts have just been received of 
very serious disturbances having broken out in Messina, and of theGo- 
vernment troops having been defeated. There is no doubt that great 
discontent prevails in Greece against their Greco- Bavarian rulers, and the 
country appears destined to be constantly under a system of misrule. 
The most violent political intrigues are constantly goingon at Athens, 
and now that the Bavarians think they have got as much as they are 
likely to do out of the English, they unscrupulously show a decided pre- 
ference to the Russian and French interests. —Letter in the Post. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. lst, Maquasha, Case, from the Cape; 7th, Ivanhoe, 
Gibson, from Bengal, At St. Helena, July 11th, Competent, Rhodes, from Bombay. 
At Madras, previous to 26th May, Larkins, Ingram, Duke of Northumberland, Wood ; 
Bolton, Young; and Isabella, Munro, from London. At Bengal, Malcolm, ——, from 
London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 24, Thomas Grenville, Thornhill, from Bengal- 
From Liverpool, Sth, Osprey, Kirk, from Bombay. 
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W. F's Letters on the Corn-laws have been carefully read; but, with every disposi- 
tion to promote discussion on this subject, we cannot think that the cause will be 
benefited by publishing his communication in its present form. 


POSTSCRI P 1 ¥ SATURDAY. 


Madrid letters and papers to the 30th ultimo were received this 
morning. It appears that on the 29th there was a performance at one 
of the theatres, for the benefit of the prisoners of war. The Govern- 
ment had received information that a cry of ** Down with the Minis- 
ters” was to be raised as the signal for the commencement of a riot; 
inthe course of which, several political chiefs, odious to the populace, 
were to be assassinated. A furious proclamation was extensively cir- 
culated during the afternoon: it declared that blood must be shed to 
free the country from its difficulties. Attempts were made to bribe 
the soldiers. Being forewarned, the Ministers placed strong detach- 
ments of troops in the principal squares and streets, while armed pa- 
trols scoured the city in all directions. In consequence of these pre- 
cautions, no disturbance occurred, and the Queen Regent and her 
Ministers went quietly to the theatre. 

General Latre had been sent to supersede Ornaa. The failure of 
the attack on Morella is ascribed to want of ammunition at a critical 
time. The Ministry had forwarded abundance of every kind of mili- 
tary stores to Ornaa; but the soldiers employed to convoy them stole 
them on the road. 








Should there be a vacancy for the Tower Hamlets, the Radicals will 
not be without a candidate. The persevering Colonel THompson is 
in the field, and has commenced acanvass. He would at all events 
receive a large number of votes; and if opposed by a decided Tory, 
such as Mr. Corron, might gain the election. For mere Whig or 
Ministerialist, there is no prospect of success. This fact being pretty 
well ascertained, the chance of Dr. Lusuincron’s promotion is but a 
poor one. 


We believe we are the first to announce (and it is an instance in 
which the fact of our forestalling our contemporaries becomes a source 
of deep regret, instead of congratulation,) the death of Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, formerly Miss De Camp, and wife of the celebrated actor 
who now licenses the performance of our dramas. Mrs. Kemble died 
calmly and peacefully, after a lingering illness which had prepared ber 
for herend; and we believe her last moments were consoled by the 
presence of her son, Mr. John Kemble, the editor of the British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review. Her husband and younger daughter, Ade- 
laide, however, were absent abroad, we believe at Milan; the latter 
intending, as we understand, to make her débit as a cantatrice in Italy. 
Her sister, [ Mrs. Kemble’s daughter,] Mrs. Butler, is still in America. 
But whether abroad or at home, her family will feel the death of Mrs. 
Charles Kemble a source of severe and acute afiliction; and there is 
nobody who has ever known her during a life passed amiably and with- 
out reproach, who will not sympathize with, and to a great extent par- 
ticipate in the sorrow of ber husband and children. —Morning Post. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frinav Arrernoon. 

The investments on behalf of the Savings Banks, which until this week have 
been confined to Reduced Three per Cents. and Three-and-a-Half per Cents. 
have been for the last few days made partially in Consols; thus relieving that 
market of the weight of Stock under which it has recently been labouring, and 
causing an improvement of 4 per cent. in the quotations both of Consols and 
the other descriptions of English Funds. Bank and India Stock continue the 
same; and the premium upon Exchequer Bills and India Bonds has not varied. 

The following notice was yesterday issued by the Bunk Directors. 

«* The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice, that 
on and after the 6thinstant, they will be ready to receive applications for loans upon 
the deposit of approved bills of exchange not havieg more than six months to ran; 
such loans to be repaid on or before 19th October next, with interest at the rate of 34 
per cent. per annus, and to be for sums of not less than 2000. each,” 

It will be seen that it isin the usual terms of the notices periodically issued 
upon the closing of the Bank books previous to the Dividends becoming due. 

In the Foreign Market, Datch Two-and-a-half per Cents. have recovered 
from the depression of last week ; and were at one time quoted as high as 
54, being an improvement of 4 per cent. The price has since given way trom 
# to 4 per cent. 

Intelligence has been received this morning from Rio Janeiro, of the prepa- 
ration of an expedition of 2,000 men to reduce the province of Rio Grande to 
obedience; that section of the republic having refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the new President. Brazilian Stock is consequently quoted noui- 
nally about 1 per cent. lower; but we belicve no transactions have occurred at 
the reduced rates. 

Portuguese Stock has improved about 1 per cent. ; the last advices from 
Lisbon having brought favourabie intelligence of the financial situation of the 
Government. 

Spanish Active Stock has rallied slightly ; having been at one time nearly 
4 per cent. above the prices of Saturday. The conclusion of the pending 
contract between the House of RoruscutiLp and the Government at Madrid, 
by which the latter have (at an immense sacrifice) been provided with funds to 
carry on the military operations till the end of the year, has reestablished in 
some degree the confidence of the speculators, which had been considerably 
shaken by the disastrous reverse before Morella. The market is, however, still 
feeble. 

The transactions of the Stock Exchange generally have been very unimpor- 
tant. We have noticed all the remarkable fluctuations; the other current de- 
scriptions of Stock and most of the Railway and other Shares having conti- 
nued within a shade of our last prices. Great Western, which had been sta- 
tionary all the week between 8 and 9 prem., have to-day improved about 5/. 
per share, and are quoted at 13 to 14 prem. This rise has been caused by the 
endeavours of a large speculator for the fall to purchase; but as most of the 
share-jobbers have over-sold themselves and the real holders evince no disposi- 
tion to sell their shares, the improvement has taken place without any 
business of importance having been transacted; and this high price can hardly 
be considered more than nominal. 

Saturpay, Twetve O’Crock. 

The Consol Market was firm at its opening, and the price for Money has 
been as high as 944; it has since been 94, and is now 94 to 4, while the quota- 

ion for the Account is 944 4. There has, however, been very little business 
doing. Inthe Foreign Market, all descriptions of Stock are at yesterday's 
quotations. Spanish Stock is 19} §. The only transactions in the Railway 
Shares have been in those of the Great Western, which have been done at 
14 prem., and are now quoted 13 to 15. Brighton Shares are also higher, being 
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2 to 13 dis. ; but this quotation cannot be considered more than no 
a single bargain having been effected in them during the morning, 
3 per Cent.Consols......0.. 943 
Ditto for Account...esccees. 9494 
3 per Cent, Reduced ........ shut 
New 34 per Cent.Annus...... lOLEZ 
Bank Stock ...cc.secceseess 208% 
IndiaStuck ....-cecececeees 2645 
Ditto Bonds .........se0ee0. 71 73pm 
Exchequer Bills........++.. 71 73pm 
Belgian 5 per Cents...e.0.+- LOZ} 


minal, ut 


Brazilian 5 per Cents... 
Danish... Ge beetttin tee Sit 
oa 2¢ per Cents,,.., wv, ais 
’ortuguese Rege Cts, ; 
Ditto 3 per Gee Sate, = f 
Russian eae per Cent... lig 


Spanish (1835) 5 per © 
Deferred Stock, . si wits rt nt 
Passive Ditto cedssckes ty it 








THE THEATRES. 


Buckstonz's ‘new original” comedy, A Lesson for Ladies, is, op 
are strangely mistaken, a translation, and a very indifferent one rag 
the French: indeed the doer has been at no pains to disguise its or; - 
for not only are the names and allusions French, but Gallicisms ens’ 
be detected in the dialogue. Instead of the broad caricature of ind 
vidual peculiarities and social follies, that this most amusing and , 
lific of playwrights is wont to indulge in, we have a petite pede 
made up of intrigue and equivoque, managed on the approved plan 
and by the well-used contrivances of the Parisian stage ; and the drama, 
tis persone have “no characters at all.” A gallant, in endeavouri 
to blind a stepmother to his views on her daughter-in-law, makes the 
young lady jealous by his attentions to the elder one: the perplexit 
in which all parties are involved by this dilemma is heightened rH 
ludicrous extreme by the agency of a stupid lout, who is bribed to 
misdeliver a letter, and by getting drunk foils the object of all parties, 
Pieces of this kind require the tact and polish of French actors, as 
well as the point of French dialogue, to make them tolerable: jn the 
present instance, the misunderstandings and blunders were apparent 
to the audience throughout ; thus the factitious interest of the plot 
was utterly destroyed, and the performers seemed hard put to it tp 
maintain the show of being deceived. What the “lesson” intended 
for the ladies is, we do not exactly perceive—unless that it is not saf 
to make-believe in love matters. 

Mrs. GLover is a very wooable and susceptible dowager; and Miss 
Tay_or a very jealous and capricious mistress; but Mr. Lacy is by 
no means a fascinating lover, and rather a clumsy cavalier into the 
bargain; WessTer, who plays his rustic rival, has much more of the 
air of a gentleman. Buckstone, as the silly sot who makes all the 
mischief, gapes and stares idiotically, and is otherwise comical ; but he 
could not lighten the wearisome progress of three tedious acts. Mrs, 
Firzwit.iaM, by introducing a burlesque of the Cachuca and a mock 
Italian bravura, in which she attempted to caricature the Italian singing, 
got great applause: but the ridicule was not of the happiest. 





Barnes, who played Pantaloon to Grimatpi’s Clown, and was 
equally excellent in his rdle, now really feels the age and infirmities he 
so humorously counterfeited; and has, moreover, been suffering from 
the pressure of severe “ distress.” Some of his brother performers 
contributed their exertions to give attraction to a benefit that he took 
on Wednesday at the English Opera-house; the proceeds of which 
will relieve his present necessities ; and the ‘* Theatrical Fund,” we 
hope, will place him beyond the fear of want. The veteran was, 
rather unnecessarily, brought on the stage, to take a formal farewell of 
the public; and he received the adieus of a quaternion of pantomimic 
characters. 

Evron is engaged at this theatre. A new melodrama is announced 
for Monday; and another opera is also promised. 


Yates, it seems, has secured the Bayadéres, as we expected: he 
despatched a special messenger to France immediately on the news of 
their landing at Marseilles, stipulating to have “ the refusal” of their 
services: like another Cesar, he came, saw, and conquered. 








PLaNcHe is to be manager of the Olympic in the absence of Ves 
Tris; and he has engaged Mrs. Nisper to supply her place on the 
stage: Mrs. Orcer, Farren, and Krecey, are reengaged. 





Among the sights which philosophers ought to see, and little beys, 
is the exhibition at Astley’s, which nightly introduces Mr, AMBURGHER 
and his wild beasts. The march of intellect has made astonishing pro- 
gress among the natives of the desert; and even the hyena, which we 
used to be so confidently told “ never vos tamed,” is understood to have 
submitted under the novelty of good usage. ‘The plot of the drama which 
introduces Mr. AmpuraueEn, is of little consequence. He is a Gaulish 
chief, who having resisted the power of Rome and been taken prisoner, 
is ordered to be dissected by wild beasts. At the proper period, the 
breadth of the stage is seen occupied by a large cage, divided into two 
compartments, containing lions, lioness, tigress, and leopards ; in adrop- 
scene previously exbibited, the number is made to amount to ten ; whi 
is probably correct. Into one of these divisions the Gaulish chief entered 
quietly by the door. Much coquetting in a corner ensued between 
him and ‘a tigress who stood on her hinder-legs; but the particulars 
were unfortunately in a great measure concealed from the writer bys 
pillar. The chieftain next seized a lioness by the under-jaw and forcibly 
opened her mouth, she all the while protesting against such familiantes 
with a low giinding growl, and many pats with her paws, in which itis 
to be presumed the claws were not protruded from their velvet sheaths. 
Iu despite of her reluctance, the chieftain finished by putting about 
half his head into her mouth, and taking it out again. A fine young 
lion, her consort, allowed himself to be pulled down and made @ pillow 
of, with a kind of sullen composure, which looked as if he knew 
was conferring a favour by forbearance. But a greater trial awall 
them. The actor introduced a living lamb, too young to show aly 
signs of terror, but which was evidently not an object of indifference 
to its company. ‘The lioness lay down in a corner, and kept up 4 Col 
tinued snarl, which gave her very much the appearance of an evi 
spirit “in strong prison bound ;” and when the performer turned 
buck to retire with his woolly temptation, the young lion threw himse 
into an attitude to spring, with stiffened tail, and one of tho 
“‘scrunches” of fearful sound, which it might have been supposed few 
men had heard from a free beast and lived. The design to “ 

a Roman holyday” having thus failed, the decree went forth from 
Cesar Augustus that the prisoner should be tried in the other den. 
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he performer entered the other division of the cage. 
WhereuPo” ve ren of the great old lion was truly curious. ie 
And on his back, enjoying all the luxury of stretch, by extending his 
rol as high as possible against the bars; and was evidently luxuriat- 
pe the consciousness, that the tedium vite was removed for five 
ing Set the presence of bis human companion. The leopards ap- 
pose i Fo the propensities of good-natured cats; and took great 
delight in poising themselves with all four feet on the shoulders of 
heir master. At this period the majesty of the Emperor called for 
ol » and not exactly a “ blue-light,” but a “red-light,” was burnt 
close to the bars; at which the animals evinced not the smallest emotion 
ind. 
of any hole scene points to a small number of facts. The ferocity 
of the carnivorous animals probably arises from two causes, hunger 
and fear. The lion sups upop a sheep, as a hungry Christian does upon 
an oyster; the only difference is, that the lion eats it without bread 
and butter. And perhaps there is as little malignity concerned in one 
case as in the other; except as the lion is in the habit of meeting occa- 
sionally with a perilous resistance from the creature that cries murder 
in bis jaws. In the case of the present animals, both hunger and fear 
may have been carefully withheld. They are probably supplied with 
poiled tripe, or some other comparatively innocent pabulum, @ discré- 
dion; and their notions of fear have in all likelihood been limited to 
gome severe lessons in the way of punishment, given to them in the 
early part of their education, when they attempted to misbehave. 
This is supported by the accounts which have found their way into the 
newspapers ; though of their authority nothing further is known. It 
has been there stated, that the way Mr. Ampurcuer found out his 
ower over the beasts of the field, was that having exceeded in whisky, 
fe made a bet that he would enter the cage of a lion then exhibited in 
America; that being indulged in his whim, (which is the incredible 
int,) the lion attacked him, and was saluted with the regular blow of 
a pugilist upon the nose, which caused it to retreat; that the brute re- 
turned to the attack, and was a second time subjected to the like disci- 
line; after which it rolled upon the ground, and allowed the victor to 
fandle it at will. A man who had performed this feat in the Roman 
arena, would have had a chance of being deified. On the first intro- 
duction of the lamb, itis also asserted, the lioness seized on it by 
yirtue of her prerogative, and was induced to quit it by a blow with 
an iron bar upon the nose. As it was, she hag clearly a persuasion 
that lamb was second course, and might be eaten to fill up; it was fear, 
and not philosophy, that withheld her from bloodguiltiness. 

All these points bold out matter for not uninteresting meditation. 
What a treasure would Mr. AmBuxGueEr have been to our forefathers, 
fora mystery of Daniel! But Mr. Amsurcuer is not sufficiently 
careful of his lions ; he should recollect that “there is no more fear- 
ful wild-fowl.” He should contrive to have double doors, so that one 
should be fastened before the other is opened; and it it not certain 
that he has even the precaution of the door opening inwards. If the 
young lion should be taken with a desire to see the world, he might 
follow his master out, and neither emperor nor gladiator would help 
tostop him. Whatever might be the morality of his conduct after- 
wards, it is clear that some lives would be lost in the rush to quit bis 
company. 


THE BYRON STATUE: DR. IRELAND AND THORWALDSEN. 


“Tam ashamed: doth not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it ?”"—Suaxspeare’s Winter's Tale. 





TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
ReverEND Sir—So bold is the presumption of a large portion of mankind, 
that your determination to prevent the erection of THoRWALDSEN’s statue 
within the hallowed walls of Westminster Abbey, has absolutely, however in- 
credible it may appear, awakened a sentiment of indignation in the breasts of 
many; and has, y understand, called forth the popular sympathies for the poet 
whose wicked life and wicked works you piously resolve to denounce, and if 
possible to chastise. Incredible arrogance! unexampled audacity! To what 
pitch of presumption will mankind next soar? Have they forgotten that, in your 
earlier and less experienced days, you were guilty of such wanton and extrava- 
nt liberality as actually to found a medal for the encouragement of learning 
an your Mother University? And would they, with a heartless injustice, refuse 
ou the opportunity of now atoning for an error which was, after all, not quite 
inexcusable! What will become of us? For my part, I shou!d not wonder to hear 
them question your right to cast down the ‘ graven images” in the temple— 
hose by which it is already dishonoured—as if, forsooth, you had not the same 
right to remove statues as to exclude them. What! shall not so august a 
functionary as the Dean of Westminster overthrow, if he pleases, the Dagon in 
the temple? May he not clear Poet’s Corner of the monuments that defile it? 
Shall we deny him the right to atone for his early errors in playing the patron 
Sf the honour of Oxford, by becoming in his old age an Iconoclast for the glory 
0 5 

It is well for us that one righteous man, amidst such general degeneracy, is 
yet found in our city ; and in order that the world may ham a just estimate of 
the fervour of your piety and the purity of your taste, it is right that the public 
should be no longer ignorant, that, by the unquestionable authority of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, to honour the memory of the poet would be to 
Violate the sanctity of the temple. 

By the profane vulgar it has long been believed, that there is both sound doc- 
trine and Christian charity in the sentiment, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ;” 
but it cannot now be too generally known, that in the memory of the Westmin- 
ster clergy, “the evil that men do lives after them ”—a feeling too refined for the 
hity, Let the world, with a just humility, kneel at the feet of the Gamaliels of 
the Church, and learn from them that we are not to forget the errors in the 

and, as Deans may believe, in the sentiments—of a fellow sinner when the 
Stave has closed over him; but rather—regardless of the sanctity with which 
the sepulchre seems naturally invested—to believe that his tomb would defile 
the temple, and to visit the sins of the living upon the ashes of the dead ! 

T congratulate you, Sir, on the success of your attempt to raise the character 
of the Church and of its ministers in the minds of mistrustful and mistaken 
men. At a time when the enemies of the Established faith are diligently 
tiffusing through the length and breadth of the land, doctrines inimical to the 
influence—perhaps unjust to the fame—of the Christian clergy, your dignified 
~vainess to the popular voice when it loudly demands a monument for our poet 
in the holy place of which you, Sir, are the vigilant custodian; your lofty 
‘corn for the general opinion cannot fail to elicit the public approval, and—what 
4 More satisfactory to so zealous a churchman—will infallibly tend to establish 

hierarchy in the devoted affections of the ple. 

heh your sake, I sincerely lament, Sir, the singularly infelicitous destiay by 
Which you have been condemned to figure in an age so peculiarly unworthy of 
genius, and so little likely to appreciate it. How much were it to be 


wished that your lot had been cast, not in these degenerate times, but rather iP 


of her dramatist, ‘* France refused him a statue to whom Greece would have 
raised altars.”* 

I also give you joy of your supporters in the cause which you so ably and 
ardently advocate—those holy al of the Church, the devout con- 
ductors of the Conservative journals; and much do I rejoice to find that, 
with an exemplary consistency peculiar to themselves, the Whigs are not 
at all less willing than their pious political opponents to support the 
dignity of our Holy Church. Many men have many minds! but there is 
one point in which all these zealots are agreed. They are all warmed by the 
same fiery indignation at the desecration of the temple of God by erecting 
within its walls, the statue of our bard. Yet their views of this subject are 
curiously various. Some would have it at ‘* Crockford’s, or Mayfair : ” others 
would not have it at all: and one, with a grave solemnity that is eminently edi- 
fying, has actually suggested that it be placed in that magnificent monument of 
the architectural splendour of our age, the eighth wonder of the world, the 
crowning glory of the ‘ finest site in Europe,” the National Gallery in Trafal- 
gar Square! 

You, Sir, who are no less distinguished for an enlightened patronage of the 
arts than for a matchless purity of morals, have, without doubt, been pro- 
foundly sensible of the services conferred by these virtuous enthusiasts on the 
cause of sound religion as well as on that of classical taste; doubtless, too, 
with the keenness of penetration peculiar to your sacred profession, you have 
perceived that your present conduct must have impressed the immortal sculp- 
tor, whose chisel has produced such enduring monuments of his genius as the 
Jason,” the  Triumphal Entrance to Babylon,” and the “ Night and 
Aurora,” with a due sense of the enthusiasm of Englishmen in all that can 
promote the glory and advance the interests of the arts,—a virtue for which 
they are not more distinguished than for their profound veneration for eccle- 
siastical authority; and it is of the last importance that all the world should 
learn that, while in less civilized communities the will of the million is the 
law of the land, in England, the chosen seat of intelligence and freedom, 
where an enlarged enlightenment is universally diffused and an abhorrence of 
thraldom firmly established; that in that country at least men are not such 
slaves to the despotism of reason as to suffer the spirit of the age to control 
the decision of a Dean. 

You, Sir, and your allies in this crusade against the admirers of a heretical 
poet, must ever be held in reverence and respect by the advocates of a large 
liberality ; and the discomfited worshippers of Byron will henceforth have no 
other consolation for the indignity offered to their idol, but that of exclaiming 
with the philosopher of old, ‘ We had rather men hereafter should inquire, 
why he had not a statue than why he had one?” 

You, Sir, are a churchman, and, | believe, a stanch one. None but an 
ecclesiastic could have dared to bid defiance to the voice of a nation. None but 
a Dean, I venture to affirm, would have been bold enough to furnish such an 
example of the ‘beauty of holiness.” Common minds, unequal to such an 
occasion, would have been agitated by the dread of unpopularity; your soul is 
superior to such vulgar emotions. We of the ignoble multitude, whose hearts 
are not marble, had infallibly, if in your position, acknowledged the claims of 
genius and yielded to the general demand; but, from your inflexible morality 
and exalted intellect, what right have we to expect sympathy fer the woes or 
gratitude for the efforts, pity for the errors or admiration of the grandeur of 
the sufferer, who defied the society which had wronged him—of the poet who 
astonished the world which he ‘ loved not?” 

With profound humility, my compatriots will doubtless own with me that, 
till we were enlightened by those Juminaries of the Church the reverend 
ecclesiastics of Westminster, in such dismal darkness did we sit, so dim were 
our perceptions, our reason so obscured, that we had for some time been ac- 
custoumed to regard the author of Childe Harold as at once “our glory and 
our shame; ” so dense were the mists that clouded our judgment, that we 
had actually begun to regret the wrongs we had heaped upon him, though we 
knew we never could repair them ; nay, more, we had begun to regard him as 
in some measure the victim of our rancour, and to feel the sting of self- reproach 
at the remembrance that he whom we persecuted in life now lay cold in his 
grave; nay, so unworthy was the weakness we exhibited, that we had suffered 
our minds to dwell with sorrow on the closing scene of his career, and to re- 
flect with something like remorse on his untimely end. We had begun, the 
petty passions of the hour having subsided, to remember our illustrious poet, 
driven into exile by our persecution, seeking in the land of the stranger the re- 
pose we denied him at home, and that peace which it may be the world could 
not give. We remembered how nobly he atoned for the errors of his youth by 
the devotion of his manhood to the worthiest cause that could awaken its ener- 
gies; and finally, we pictured him perishing in defence of that cause, far from 
his fatherland—not unmourned indeed, or unhonoured—dying with the 
heroism of a martyr though not in the odour of sanctity. 

Such, Sir, was the erroneous estimate which England had formed of the 
merits and character of her poet’s carcer; and, till the sun of righteousness 
rose in the favoured region of Westminster, we had, with the fatal facility of 
the vulgar, resolved to forget the errors we deplored, and to honour the genius 
we had wronged. It was left for the holy ministers of Jesus, the consecrated 
preachers of forgiveness and mercy, for the quondam patron of literature and 
learning, to dash our sorrow for our poet’s fate, by sternly reminding us of his 
failings. It was reserved for the blameless clergy of Westminster to drag from 
the tomb the errors it buried, and to push the rigour of vindictive virtue beyond 
the boundary of the grave. 

My humble tribute of respect for your liberal patronage of the arts, your 
enlightened admiration of genius, and your fervid zeal for religion, I would not 
willingly withhold. Between you and me there is a great gulf fixed. I have 
few things in common with so great a man as yourself. One thing, however, 
is common to both—the consvlation which each of us must derive from re- 
flecting that it is not his fault if, after all, the unreflecting public should 
refuse to admit the fervour of your piety as a valid excuse for exclud- 
ing this strife-creating statue from the “temple where the dead are 
honoured by the nations.” (That temple where, among other British 
worthies, the waxen effigy of that chaste model of all the virtues, the royal 
moralist our Second CuaRr ces, is piously preserved, and that saintly monarch’s 
feitures, pale as they may now appear, would perhaps glow into a blush if he 
found himself in the company of such as Byron.) It will not be your fault, 
for you resisted the projected desecration ; nor mine, for I have no power to pre- 
vent it. Iam without influence; it was not my happy state to be a Dean of 
Westminster. But this blindness of the nation is probably far distant. Men 
will not fully appreciate the patriotic piety of the Westminster conclave till 
they think and reason for themselves, none making them afraid. Till then, Sir, 
you are very safe. BrouGuam may denounce and Leaner may condemn 
you; but you are secure of the approval of your countrymen till that distant 
day, when all men acknowledge the truth of a now-rejected sentiment, ‘ That 
he who will not reason is a bigot ; he who cannot, is a fool ; and he who dares 
not, is a slave!” 

That you may long continue to assert the honour of your Church and main- 





tain the dignity of your cloth, is the earnest desire of, 
Reverend Sir, your obedient and most humble servant, 
ZELOTES. 
® The words of Mor..srx’s wife, on the refusal of the Archbishop of Paris to allow 
the dramatist to be buried in consecrated greund, 
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that great and glorious epoch, when with a generous indifference to the memory > 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATE OF THE UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


In describing the movement of the working classes for Universal 
Suffrage, the Spectator has sought to put the real state of the case 
before its readers; avoiding on the one hand, exaggeration of the 
numbers and influence of the claimants of the franchise, and on 
the other, every thing like sneering depreciation of their motives 
or their cause. The right of the unenfranchised strenuously to 
endeavour to obtain the privileges of citizenship, denied to them 
by a combination of the other classes, is unquestionable. More- 
over, their attempt is praiseworthy, and of itself argues a certain 
degree of fitness to perform the duties they desire to assume. In 
our anomalous electoral system, a considerable number of per- 
sons in the lowest rank of life are actually possessed of the fran- 
chise. It is the fashion of the Whig party to rail at these men, 
whoare styled the “corrupt old freemen; ” but the Tories eagerly 
and jealously preserved their votes to this class, and are never 
slow to maintain their parity in political virtue with the constitu- 
ency which the Reform Act created. Now, the non-electors of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dundee, and other 
places not tainted with the vices which have grown up in the old 
Parliamentary boroughs, where the freemen fattened on corrup- 
tion, are naturally indignant at the implied imputation of being 
less worthy to enjoy the privileges and less fitted to discharge the 
duties of citizenship, than the class, not above their own, whose 
competency wes asserted by a majority of the Parliament which 
passed the Reform Act. And it would be unfair to degrade the 
millions, now seeking admission within the electoral limit, to a 
level in morals or intelligence with the venal and besotted free- 
men of Bristol, Liverpool, Norwich, Ipswich, and Hull. It has 
been argued, that because bribery has flourished in these places, 
the entire working population, or at least a large proportion of 
them, would be purchaseable. In that case, there would be little 
danger to the possessors of property in admitting them to the 
franchise, for the ruling power would not change hands. But we 
have a higher opinion of their morality, and believe that though 
liable to be misled by passion and ignorance, they would spurn 
the briber. It is unjust to ascribe to millions the vices which an 
infamous system has nurtured in a few. Besides, an addition of 
millions to the constituent body would in a great measure para- 
lyze the power of corruption. Bat, in short, to oppose Universal 
Suffrage on the assumption that the masses are to be bribed, is 
mere sophistical trifling, in the guise of reasoning: it is not 
the true reason; and no argument as to their fitness to exercise 
the franchise will have much influence on those who demand 
it. Let the reader put himself in the position of an unenfran- 
ehised mechanic of average talents and ambition, and he will feel 
the impossibility of stopping the movement for admission which 
is now in progress, or satisfying the non-electors that they 
ought to remain contented beyond the pale. 

The next point to be considered is, what the non-electors 
really aim at when they demand the franchise. It is not merely 
a share in the ruling power: it is the supreme control of the go- 
vernment—not equality, but predominance. And, manifestly, 
were they to succeed, the other classes being a small numerical 
minority, would be at their mercy. 

But would they misuse their power? Would the rules of jus- 
tice and discretion guide them? Some of their leaders, it may 
be presumed not the least intelligent men among them, do in- 
deed advance, and are apparently quite ready to reduce to prac- 
tice, doctrines which in practice involve not so much a reform, 
asa social convulsion. They would repeal the new Poor-law, 
alter the currency, fix a compulsory rate of wages,and enter upon 
a variety of other experiments, the effect of which would be widely- 
spread ruin. There is reason to believe that a large portion of 
those now agitating for Universal Suffrage are more seriously 
bent upon these economical changes, than upon the attainment of 
political privileges. Oastier of Huddersfield calls himself a 
Tory, and certainly does not preach Radical doctrines; but he 
has a larger and more enthusiastic following than Frareus 
O’Connor, ViNcENnT, or the other apostles of Universal Suffrage. 
This is the aspect in which the claim of Suffrage-extension glares 
upon the frightened men of the middle classes, tremblingly anxi- 
ous to withhold the franchise from those below them. Here, and 
not in the danger of bribery and corruption through poverty, lies 
their terror. 

There being so strong an apprehension, that, with the present 
notions, and lacking the curb upon hasty spirits which the-pos- 
session of property supplies, the masses would run into ruinous 
extremes, the question arises, whether they are likely soon to 
obtain the predominance they aim at in the government of the 
country. We have no hesitation in saying that there is no proba- 
bility of their success for a very long period of years. The discus- 
sion of the question can do no harm—on the contrary, it will serve 
to enlighten all parties on the subject of their mutual rights and 
interests: but we cannot conscientiously treat it as one that lies be- 
fore us in a practical shape. Balancing the power of the opposing 
parties, we should be guilty of a gross deception if we encouraged 
the advocates of Universal Suffrage in the hope of speedy success. 
What are their means of carrying it? Physical force? That is 
generally repudiated by the Universalist leaders themselves, Some 
of them appear to place reliance ona general “strike.” No doubt, 

great inconvenience would ensue if the plan could be executed ; 





which we doubt, since the vast majority of ; 

live from hand to mouth. But seis the acted lt 
and over: would not the necessity of submission follow ? and 
masters who were seriously injured from the accidental p, Pa 
their business, would be crippled in their power to a 
more than ever needy operatives; so that the mischief a ni the 
eventually upon the latter. The “sacred week ” would “ty 
hibition of the weakness, not the force, of the working cla _ 

Abstinence from the use of taxed articles is threatened, ¢; 
the hope of terrifying the monied interest and the Governme > 
a failure of revenue. Suppose this practicable to an mes, 
extent, the plan would not long be persevered in. For ee 
its operation among the working classes themselves, -s 
remembered, that it is not simply abstinence from spirits ¢ $ 
wine that must be submitted to: tea must not be Ay. 
coffee, as a substitute—otherwise the division merely, not the 
amount of the taxes, would be altered. Suppose, however. that 
spirits and beer were given up. Nearly all the breweries and 
malting-houses, and distilleries, would be closed. The perss 
employed in those places would be turned adrift. So would a my] 
titude of others in public-houses. Think of the number of persons 
who get a living by taking care of the horses, repairing the build 
ings and works, conveying the different articles from one place to 
another. Tea, coffee, and sugar, produce a very large revenue: 
and to carry the plan into efficient operation, the use of those 
articles must be abandoned. It will not do merely to give up gj 
and malt liquor,—for it is not contemplated, we yoveuma te 
continue the system of abstinence for any great length of times 
and therefore it is the more necessary to act upon a large 
scale at once. The additional number of persons thus deprived 
of daily employment and daily bread, in shops, at the docks, jn 
vessels, and in a great variety of other ways, would be large, 
And who is to provide for them all? where are their means of 
subsistence to come from? Again, from the manner in which 
the revenue is collected, the effect of the abstinent sche me would 
not be immediately felt. The deficit in the revenue would not be 
simultaneous with the disuse of taxed commodities. The debtg 
due to the Governnfent would be in process of collection; and 
when the defalcation was most evident, the consumption of taxed 
articles would have recommenced. So the alarm-creating power 
of the scheme has probably been much magnified. But, for the 
reasons given—chiefly, the difficulty of finding the means of sub. 
sistence fur the persons thrown out of employ, (and they must 
be very numerous ifthe scheme were extensively followed out,) 
their discontent and distress—we cannot look upon the power te 
abstain as a very formidable weapon at the disposal of the advo 
cates of Universal Suffrage. 

It is intended to present a petition to Parliament with a million 
of signatures. A perfectly legitimate proceeding, doubtless; but 
who flatters himself with the notion that it would lead to any 
thing beyond an abortive motion and the shelving of the question 
for the rest of the session ? 

Short as the process has been, we have already exhausted the 
means by which the Universalists propose to operate on the mono 
polists of the franchise and the Legislature; and we can only 
come to the conclusion that they would all fail. But mind, there 
is always this danger in reserve. The masses, discontented and 
desperate, may be provoked no longer to hold in abeyance, but 
to use that physical force, which, if unsuccessful in the end, 
might give them a temporary possession of the government—the 
power, with the disposition, to subvert, with an incapacity to 
build up and improve. Sweeping is the ultima ratio of the 
working classes—more awful and masterful than that of kings. 
It is merely prudent, therefore, to treat them justly while they 
are content to sue and not to take. 

The prospect, however, which alarms many, is not that of 
Democratic ascendancy, but of the return of the Tories to 
power. And truly the latter is the more imminent misfortune, 
Well, then, we ask the persons who have led the Liberal party 
for some years, what do you intend to do to “ keep out the Tories?” 
What can you do? Is therea single measure calculated to 
strengthen your friends, which the House of Lords will permit you 
to pass? You would not conciliate the bulk of the people, when 
you might have secured their alliance on easy terms. They now 
reject you. In the mean while, the Tory foe advances: for the 
position of parties has changed—the Liberals have become the 
party of Resistance, the Tories that of the Movement ; and the 
latter made a long stride when they carried the Irish Tithe Bill, 
The question now is, how are the Tories to be encountered? The 
Liberal forces are divided and dispersed, and the only present pro- 
ject of reunion—that of conceding the demands of the Univer 
salists—is impracticable. In this state of affairs, we again ask 
the men by whose mismanagement or treachery Liberalism has 
been brought to so low an ebb, what they mean to do? wheres 
their plan of action? 


ASTONISHING SOCIAL HARMONIES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir is the most gratifying thing in the world to observe the inter 
communications and grateful reciprocations of the various classes 
of society in this country. Those complaints which are made 

the unsocial and exclusive character of the English appear to Us 
altogether groundless and unreasonable. It is said that oné 
circle will have nothing todo with another circle; that they all 








hang apart, revolving in orbits of their own, like so many 
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demred planets. Now, as the newspapers well observe, “ What 
ap the facts 2” Why, the facts are, that these same circles are 
pt rfused in such loving disorder that there is almost no human 

os of distinguishing them ; that they are like the wheels of 

rery, or the circles on the face of a pond after a shower of 

wars that their boundary lines are more gloriously confused 
aa ene of Europe during the dynasty of Napoigon; that it 
tod take four-and-twenty Lord Patmerstons, with four-and- 

a protocols each, to come to any definition, determination, 

Wwowdatinetion, classification, or specification of them. These are 

oe bets} and it is a source of unqualified satisfaction to us to 

od ot upon them, proving as they do the existence of those 
motual sympathies ee on, oan — of society, which 
o unscrupulously deni gners. 
tke dlapacition of the humbler classes to blend themselves 
with the higher classes, we need not say much, since our readers 
will probably be little inclined to question the truth of an asser- 
tion which has received —_ ggg ny yp oe _ 
ges of modern novelists. e fine social feeling whic 
ay petty shopkeeper square his life by the rule of the 
ntleman of independent fortune, and every gentleman of inde- 
ndent fortune accommodate his to the habits of the nobility— 
which causes the man to keep his carriage who cannot keep his 
family—which puts a gold chain round the neck of every tailor’s 
apprentice, and converts every cobler’s son into a sportsman—can- 
not be sufficiently admired, indeed, but is perhaps too familiarly 
known to call for any particular observation. But the beautiful 
reciprocation of the upper classes has not received the same mea- 
sure of acknowledgment. What can be more perfect than their 
affability and condescension ? what more complete than the man- 
ner in which they have met these overtures of their inferiors ? 

When alink seemed wanting in the social chain to connect the 

noble order of Barons to the humbler and more obscure class of 
Blacklegs, did not an amiable nobleman, now unfortunately lost to 
this country, come forward in the handsomest manner possible, at 
an immense sacrifice of reputation, to supply the connecting link— 
tofurnish the bond of sympathy ? We forget these things when we 
clamour for Peerage reform. We forget the debt of gratitude 
owing tothe Lords. It is in the last degree ungrateful of the 
lower classes—and we mean, emphatically, the more ignorant and 
depraved classes—to turn against those who have shown so much 
disposition, we will not say to meet them half way, but essen- 
tially to mingle themselves in their tastes, habits, and sympa- 
thie. What can be more remote than the station enjoyed by a 
marquis and that occupied by a member of the swell mob? How 
then can the latter class of society ever sufficiently thank a well- 
known and public spirited nobleman of that rank for his condescen- 
sion and humanity in becoming the link toconnect them with so 
illustrious an order? What generous abandonment of character has 
he not cheerfully incurred to effect this great social purpose! How 
kindly has he consented to be mistaken for a noisy fool and a public 
buisance—to be regarded as a sort of pinchbeck Henry the Fifth, 
With all the wit and worth omitted! How heroically has he fore- 
gone all claim to respect and consideration ; how nobly braved the 
contempt of his own and every other order—the above-mentioned 
mob always excepted—that, like a martyr, he might work out a 
gteat social principle in his own person. And yet—as if “ fool,” 
“nuisance,” &c. were not enough—this great man has been 
called a “Tory” too. Shameful misrepresentation! Can it be 
doubtful, that the spirited purloiner of knockers and humorous 
door-handle remover is a Radical and leveller of the first water, 
in disguise ?—that he has devoted the whole of his useful public 
career to the development of the first principle of the Republicans 
—equality? An enterprise in which he has succeeded, in fact, so 
Well, as to have thrown down all the barriers that were formerly 
thought to divide the society of thieves and vagabonds from the 
second rank of the British Peerage ! 

What, again, can be more remote from the obscurity of the 
prisoners in Horsemonger Lane Gaol, than the illustrious position 
of a Prince of the Blood? And how grateful should the former 
class therefore feel to a late distinguished Royal Duke for his 
surprising readiness in mingling reputations with them, in en- 
tering without pride or reserve, or any of the compunctions that 
might be thought natural, and even venial in one born so high, 
into their known tastes and studies,—actually furnishing in his 
own example all their familiar attributes of character and condi- 
tion, not excepting the claims tu incarceration—though, unfor- 
tunately, stopping there ! 

in short, no class of society is so high, and none so low, but we 

leve we can point out the bridge that connects them. Picture- 

kers and dealers in curiosities have been much exposed to 
obloquy, which, as a class, they have provoked by their low cun- 
ning and corrupt practices in jobbing in works of art. But even 
for them there is comfort ; and the universal philanthropist will 
ve a with pleasure, the astonishing efforts that have 

Nn lately made by the Duke of R. and Lord L. and other 
eminent individeals, to effect a connexion between themselves 
and that hitherto despised order. 

Nor need we point out, perhaps, the gratifying relations that 

ve sprung up between the distinguished order of Commoners, 

Presentatives of the People of this great nation, and the poorer 

8 of female fishmongers congregating near Thames Street. 

Again, how mean and low appears the condition of some malig- 
nant chambermaid out of place, retailing scandal of her late mis- 

in revenge for the want of a character; and who would 


tocratic exclusiveness, any reciprocation or kindred ties between 
our female nobility and such a class of persons? Yet even this 
connexion has been supplied; and great praise is due to the dis- 
tinguished authoress of the “ Diary of the Times of George the 
Fourth,” for having led the way in so charitable an enterprise. 

So that, in faet, the great social chain may be considered per- 
fect in all its links—mainly owing to the liberal and disinterested 
behaviour of the upper classes in making these kind overtures 
and cementing these spontaneous alliances with the lower, indeed 
with the very dowest, orders of society. 





CORN AND CORN.-LAWS. 

THE aggregate averaze of the price of wheat for the six weeks 
ending on Saturday last, was 72s. 11d. per quarter; and the pre~ 
sent duty on foreign wheat is therefore only 2s. 8d. The price, it 
appears, was within a penny of the mark at which the duty would 
have been lowered to a shilling. In the London market, and pro- 
bably throughout the country, prices have fallen, not on account 
of the largeness of the supply, but because the quality of the new 
wheat is bad. Much that has been brought to market is in such 
a state that it cannot be ground until mixed with old wheat. In 
the report of the market in yesterday's Globe, it is stated that 
“the supply of English wheat has been moderate since Monday, 
and the condition of the new very indifferent.” 

Now, suppose that a large portion of the new crop should be 
found of inferior quality—what would be the consequence? 
Probably, unless the supply should be very far below the average, 
a reduction in price. Then the duty on foreign corn would rise; 
and not because of an ample supply of the home-grown, but in 
consequence of its bad condition, which would render importation 
from abroad more desirable than ever. It seems now almost 
certain that the duty will not fall next week toa shilling, because 
the English wheat brought to market is of such poor quality 
that a reduced price is given for it, and the weekly average there- 
fore has fallen. Is not this a most delectable effect of the Corn- 
laws? They not only close the ports whenever bread is at all 
below a scarcity price, but enhance the cost of the foreign supply 
when the quality of British wheat is so indifferent as to be un- 
saleable except at a low rate. So that the landed gentlemen 
compel the people of this country not only to take their dear corn, 
but their nasty, damp, spurting corn too. 

And what is the apology for thisabomination ? Why, forsooth, 
that the agricultural interest is taxed beyond the other interests, 
and has a claim therefore to remuneration in the shape of a 
monopoly-price of corn. This claim is partially conceded by 
certain opponents of the Corn-laws; whose notions, however, 
are evidently very vague. One says 6s. a quarter would be ample 
compensation to the landlords ;* another thinks 15s. would not be 
too much to secure a “ fair return” to the farmer.t We deny 
that an equitable right to a farthing of exclusive “ protection” 
has been established by the agricultural interest, 

What are the taxes exclusively paid by agriculture? Not the 
Malt-tax, for that falls on the consumers of beer; a fair propor- 
tion, if not the majority of whom, reside in towns, or gain their 
living by other pursuits than farming. It is beside the point to 
allege that the tax lessens consumption and restricts the growth 
of barley. That pretence opens upa much wider field, in the 
examination of which the landed interest would gain nothing ; 
for who can calculate the effect of the restriction on manufac- 
turing production caused by the Corn-laws, in addition to the 
short commons enforced on poor workmen by the landlords’ 
prices ? 

The Poor-rates have been reduced by the amount of millions 
annually; but they never fell with exclusive severity on the agti- 
culturist. 

The County-rates are not paid by the country gentlemen alone; 
and if there were ever any just cause of complaint on this score, 
it has been removed by the annual vote in aid of the rates from the 
Consolidated Fund. The secret of the large amount of this im- 
post is to be found in the jobbing of the Magistracy: it is in 
the power of the agricultural interest itself to set that matter to 
rights. 

The Land-tax is levied in towns as well as in the country ; and 
the country gentlemen who protest that tithes are no tax, and 
ought therefore to be cheerfully paid even by Dissenters, being a 
charge originally on their property and taken into account in the 
purchase-money, cannot justly complain of the Land-tax, which 
is very much the same sort of impost as a fixed tithe composition, 
Suppose, however, the Corn-law advocates could produce a cer- 
tain amount of peculiar taxation, not shared equally with them 
by the other classes of the community, it would not, we suspect, 
be difficult to show a set-off in imposts paid chiefly by the non- 
praedial population, 

* ‘Tt is difficult, or rather, perhaps, impossible, to estimate with any de- 
gree of precision what the excess of taxes laid on the agriculturists beyond 
those laid on manufacturers and merchaits may amount to; but we have else- 
where shown, that if we estimate it as making an addition of five or six shil- 
lings to the quarter of wheat, we shall certainly be beyond the mark. (See my 
edition of ‘ The Wealth of Nations,’ vol. iv., p. 369.) | However, we should in 
a case of this sort reckon it safer to err on the side of too much protection than 
of too little ; and would not, therefore, object to a fixed duty of siz or seven 
shillings a quarter being laid on wheat, and a proportionate duty being laid on 
other species of grain.” —Macculloch’s Commercial Dictionary, quoted by the 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 6. 

+ The fixed duty which we would ourselves recommend for adoption, would 
be fifteen shillings a quarter on wheat, and a proportional rate of duty on other 





have expected to find in a country so censured as ours for aris, 


descriptions of grain.” — Courier, Sept. 6. 
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As the case now stands, it is a gratuitous abandonment of sure 
ground to admit that the landed interest has made out any justi- 
fication for the Corn-tax, on the score of being themselves unequally 
burdened with the cost of maintaining the government. — 





WHEN SHOULD A MINISTER RESIGN? 


TueE Globe on Monday honoured the Spectator with a whole lead- 
img article, settding the controversy of the DurHam Ordinances,* 
and winding up with this paragraph— 

_ “ We cannot conclude without a compliment to the ingenuity shown by 
a who contrive at once to abuse Lord Durham for having issued, and 
Ministers for having disallowed, the Ordinances. Nothing could be more 
irregular, illegal, and so forth, than their issue—pothing more abominable than 
their disallowance. Some folks are hard to please.” 

Presuming that the remark, though generally expressed, was 
addressed as exclusively to the Spectator as the rest of the article, 
we beg leave to say, in the first place, that there was no abuse of 
Lord Duruam inthis paper. It is not our practice to “abuse” 
anybody, and we did not depart from our general rule in Lord 
Duruam’s case: on the contrary, we took the lead in suggesting, 
in a friendly spirit though without adulation, the only apology 
that bas ever been offered for his stretch of power. 

Neither, in the second place, have we abused or attacked Minis- 
ters “for having disallowed the Ordinances.” Our condemnation 
of the Ministers applied to a different point of their conduct; and 
the grounds on which we did condemn them are no mystery. 

The Premier, when the question first came regularly before the 
House of Lords, defended the legality and the policy of the Or- 
dinances. He stood up for the Governor-General and his acts; 
to which the sanction of the Cabinet was thus formally given. It 
was intimated that a simple promise to disallow the Ordinances 
would avert a division. The offer was rejected: Lord Met- 
BOURNE had taken up his ground deliberately, and he kept it. If 
ever man was pledged to a course of action, Lord MeLBourne 
was bound, as a statesman, as a minister, a man of honour and a 
gentleman, to stand by Lord Durnam to the last. The division 
followed, and Ministers were beaten. That defeat might have 
been neutralized by the unscrupulous Ministerial majority in the 
Commons: but, in the working out of such a course, in the pre- 
sent state of politics, the possible loss of office was involved. With 
indescribable meanness, the Whigs chose the alternative safest 
for themselves; and Lord Durnam was abandoned to rebuke and 
insult. The case was not in the slightest degree altered. The 
Ordinances were just as legal, justifiable, and prudent, on the 
second night as the first. But in the mean while, the question of 
resignation had turned up. Why, even to the last, Lord Joun 
Russe 1, while taking the insulting bill of ihdemnity, and dis- 
allowing the Ordinances, professed to believe that in every essen- 
tial particular Lord Durum had aeted according to law and with 
a sound discretion. It was for their mean clinging to office, 
and deserting their Governor-General under such circumstances, 
that we condemned the Whigs. 

It may be asked, whether Ministers are bound to resign when- 
ever they are in a minority, or under what circumstances they 
ought to quit office? The question appears to admit of an easy 
answer. A Minister should resign when he cannot continue in 
office except by a loss of personal or public character. Personal 
character is tarnished when he submits to be the instrument of 
injustice to any individual, and retains office after losing the 
power to protect from Parliamentary condemnation those whom he 
employs in important service, and whose conduct he approves of. 
Lord Me.zourne as a public man has long ceased to command 
our respect, but we should have expected from him the exhibition 
of a chivalrous and gentlemanly spiritin the defence of his absent 
“friend.” It might have been supposed that the Premier would 
have communed thus with himself—* If I cannot defend Duruam 
against such assaults as these, if I cannot successfully resist the 
attempt to cast such an insulting stigma on his administration 
and my own, I will give up the Government.” Lord MeLnourNE 
felt under no such obligation: he let the blow fall on Lord Dur- 
uAm. He submissively bore it himself; and from henceforth 
Lord Metnourne’s character as a man of spirit must be under a 
cloud. Would any one of his predecessors have acted as he did ?— 
would either of the Pirrs, would Cuartes Fox, would PercEvAL, 
CANNING, or Grey? 

The personal and public character of a Minister are very closely 
connected; but there is a certain class of measures and pro- 
eeedings which more especially affect a Minister in his personal 
than in his public relations. In the former class, the disallowance 
of the Duruam Ordinances and the proceedings connected with 
it may be placed; in the latter, the Irish Tithe Bill and the 
abandonment of the Appropriation principle. Being unable to 
carry a Tithe Bill with the Appropriation, considering the very 

* The homily opened with this weighty reflection—* It is an indication of 
the present paucity of subjects of exciting interest, that our weekly contempo- 
raries cannot have done yet with the Canada Ordinances.” It of course never 
oceurred to the Globe that itself was adding to the indications of paucity of 
matter, in coming after “ our weekly contemporaries” with all the special 
pleadings of an exhausted subject. With a dexterity to be noted, though not 
for imitation, the Globe connects our reply to the absurdities of a magazine 
just pablished at the date of our last pts with the communication of a corre- 
spondent; and, with that nice and indeed over-scrupulous regard for veracity 
which is one of the main characteristics of a leading Ministerial journal, insinu- 
ates that the correspondent is connected with and under the control of the 
Spectator: a fact which happens to be false, and which, if otherwise, the 
Globe, when it made the Rephenard assertion, could have no means of 
Knowing to be true. But we can make a liberal allowance for official soreness. 





remarkable circumstances under which they hed.seenet 
pledged themselves to insist upon that principle, Minister — 
long since to have retired from office. But the Whigs z . 
held to place when unable to carry their chief measures: say 
absolutely introduced and carried the Tithe Bill of their ey 
nents, which they turned out Sir Ropert Pex for attem Pe 
pass ! DUDS to 
If the modern Whig practice is to be made the 

for a Ministry, all reliance upon public men is at pee me 
twelvemonth ago, persons the most distrustful of Whig sincerj . 
would have spurned the idea that Lord Joun Russet could ss 
sibly adopt Sir Henry Harpinee's Tithe Bill, without « 4 
priation.” It would have been said, his presence in the Cabin 4 
a guarantee that there shall be no practical abandonment of the 
principle, on the assertion of which he went into office. But ~ 
case is altered now. There is no measure, however disgracefy), 
which he may not sanction. Men need not be astonished even 
should he aid in repealing the Reform Act, were such a proceed. 
ing practicable, " 


CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND To 
ORTHODOXY AND INDEPENDENCE. 


Dr. CHALmers, we perceive, is actively employed in stimulatiy 
and organizing the Church party in the West of Scotland. The 
Doctor's main object is money. 

_“ There are two things,” quoth the organ of the party, the Scottish Guay« 
dian, “ most essential to the progress and prosperity of Church extension, both of 
which will be powerfully promoted by the present proceedings of Dr. Chalmers 
The one is the formation of parochial and district associations for raising 
funds and diffusing information among the people. The other is to call forte 
the voice of the country in support of the application for endowments,” 

The Church has hitherto been very modest in its demands, but 
the time for speaking out has at length arrived— 

“* The friends of the Church have been silent hitherto, but silence cannot be 
longer maintained without treachery to the immortal interests of the ten thov- 
sands of their perishing fellow-countrymen. If her Majesty’s Ministers shal} 
have it to say, when Parliament is next convened, we have treated the r-ligious 
destitution of Scotland with marked neglect, and no one has complained—ye 
have rejected the unanimous petition of her General Assembly on a pet 
technicality, and her thousand parishes look on with indifference—then, inte. 
they will be furnished with an argument not more serviceable to the enemies of 
our Church than disgraceful to her friends. But we well know this will not— 
this cannot be. The rejected petition of the Assembly will be borne back to 
Parliament upon the shoulders of the nation.” 

The assumption is, that by voting money to the Chureh of 
Scotland, the salvation of tens of thousands can alone be secured, 
The Church is the depositary of the true faith. But on this point 
Dr. CHatmers, should he visit Glasgow, may have to encounter 
opposition from an acute Seceder, the Reverend Davin Kine, 
minister of the Greyfriars. We have been reading a pamphlet 
by that gentleman, on the subject of the Church of Scotland's 
claims to preeminence, exclusive purity of faith, and independ- 
ence of the civil power;* and we find a statement on excellent 
authority, that the Church is by no means entirely orthodox, 
but deeply tainted with abominable heresies. The squabbles and 
wrangling in the General Assembly, indicating any thing but 
Christian unity among the holy men who are congregated in it, 
are trifling sources of alarm compared with those declared to the 
world in the following passage of a sermon, preached by Dr, 
Burns of Paisley, before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, and 
published at the Synod’s request— 

‘Who are the worst foes of our Establishment? They are the men who can 
eat her bread while they do not her work—the men who can preach Socinian, 
Pelagian, or Antinomian heresies, while they subscribe a Calvinistic creed— 
the men who can prostitute the chair of truth to the gratification of a base and 
brutal spirit of personal revenge—the men who can abuse the holy discipline of 
the Church to the purposes of fell malignity—the men whose zeal never kindles 
save only when ‘the rights of the Church,’ as they term them, are supposed to 
be in danger—the men who disgrace their culling by the grossness of intem- 
perance and the scandals of profligacy. Yet among these may sometimes be 
seen the loudest and boldest of the Church’s defenders. From such defenders, 
Good Lord deliver us) Amen.” 

Dr. Burns, it seems, is now editor of the Christian Instructor; 
and has recently stated in that publication, that ‘it is the pecu- 
liar boast of the Moderate party that they preach morality rather 
than faith.” Now says Mr. Kina, “ our Established Church, if 
we are to believe this account, is almost equally divided on the 
first principles of the Oracles of God; and he adds— 

‘Is it too much for us to suggest, that before the unanimity of ‘ money peti« 
tions’ is again pressed on the attention of the Legislature, the petitioners might 
do well to attain, if possible, greater unanimity about the essentials of our holy 
religion? Ere aggressive edifices are multiplied at the expense of Dissenters, 
and with the view of crushing them, might it not be well for the Church ex- 
tensionists to agree among themselves, or to make some attempt at agreement, 
as to what shall be preached in these sanctuaries—whether morality rather 
thao faith, or faith rather than morality, or both rather than either ?” 

It is to be hoped that this cutting question will be plainly put 
to Dr. Cuatmers; who, we apprehend, would be rather puzzl 
in the face of it to justify the demand for public money, on the 
plea of saving souls and promoting orthodoxy. Why, who can 
say that the money would not be applied to the propazation 0 
Socinianism, Pelagianism, and Antinomianism—to the pamperi0g 
of men who though they preach morality rather than faith, are 
grossly intemperate, scandalously proflizate—who prostitute (ru 
to the gratification of base and brutal passions, fell malignity, a0 
so forth; for such are the men, Dr. Burns informs us, who ate 
particularly zealous about the “ rights of the Church.” 

* “Review of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Chureh of 
Scotland, May 1838, in relation chiefly to the Auchterarder Case and the In 
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is another]excellent reason, quite independent of 
; vod et i csaters, and the facts disclosed in the report of 

EL chenk Commissioners respecting the existing amount of ac- 

0 modation, why the Legislature should pause before it yields to 
ae CHALMERS and the Additional Endowment party. The Esta- 
plishment defies the State, and declares its entire independence, 
not only in spiritual matters, but on points touching temporalities. 
Very forcibly, but with most annoying coolness and composure, is 
this part of his subject handled by the Reverend Davip Kine. 
By a majority of 183 to 142, the General Assembly has asserted 
that the Church of Scotland acknowledges no “ temporal head on 
earth, but only Christ, the only spiritual King and Governor of 
his Kirk,” and “ in all matters touching the doctrine, govern- 
ment, and discipline of the Church, her judicatures possess an 
exclusive jurisdiction founded on the Word of God.’ And the 
Church has resolved to act upon this principle of independence, 
Ia the parish of Aucterarder, a person presented to the living by 
the patron was rejected by the Presbytery. The presentee, in con- 
‘unction with the patron, disputed the right of the Presbytery to 
take this step; and the Court of Session decided against the 
Presbytery. The Presbytery acted on a law passed by the General 
Assembly, called the Veto Act; and that Act has therefore been 

ractically annulled by the Court of Session. The question is to 
E carried to the House of Lords; but in the mean while, the 
General Assembly have resolved “to enforce obedience” to the 
authority of the Church, “ upon all office-bearers and members 
of this Church, by the execution of her laws in the exercise of 
the ecclesiastical authority wherewith they are invested.” 

Such is the state of this very pretty quarrel ; and it really is a 
piece of extraordinary assurance in the Church party to come to 
Parliament for a grant of public money, on the ground of their 
connexion with the State, at the very time when they are beard- 
ing and defying the temporal authority. 

The demand rests upon two grounds. The Church, it is as- 
serted, is the dep6t of orthodoxy, the preserver of the true faith. 
Reply—the Church is not what she pretends to be, for there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that she fosters heresies of a damnable 
description. Secondly, it is said that the wants of the Church 
must be supplied by the public, as she is the “ establishment,” and 
connected with the State. Then acknowledge the Queen to be 
head of your Church, and succumb to the law of the land. But 
this inferiority is indignantly repudiated ; and therefore the second 
claim falls to the ground. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


In considering the punishments to be substituted for Transporta- 
tion, Sir W1tt1am Moxeswortn’s Committee have fallen into 
some errors and inconsistencies, not a little surprising in persons 
whe appeared to have completely mastered the subject on which 
they were engaged. A considerable portion of the Report is oc- 
cupied with discussing a plan for compelling convicts to work at 
various occupations in the Penal Colonies under Government 
officers, (the system of assignment to individuals being abolished,) 
and also for employing them solely on the roads. The Committee 
give valid reasons for rejecting both these propositions. The diffi- 
culty of procuring trustworthy persons, possessing the necessary 
energy and discretion to apply severe punishments on the instant 
to the indolent or refractory, is itself insurmountable. Men with 
the required qualifications would rarely submit to such a frightful 
mode of existence, which in fact would speedily deprave the great 
majority who entered upon it. We have seen that the soldiers, 
set to guard the convict gangs of road-makers, become as wicked 
as the wretches put under them. Besides other considerations, 
the expense of the penal establishments under such a system 
would be increased to this country by upwards of 300,000/. a year. 
Sir Gzorcz Artuur told the Committee, that the average cost of 
an assigned convict was 4/., while that of convicts in the employ 
of Government was 14/. annually. 

On the supposition that the Penitentiary system were substi- 
tuted for the present mode of punishing convicts, the Committee 
consider, that to establish such a system in the Penal Colonies 
Would be far more expensive than to punish offenders in a similar 
manner in this country, on account of the cost of conveyance to so 
great a distance, the high prices of building-materials, and exor- 
bitant wages of skilled labourers. They recommend the adoption 
of that form of the Penitentiary system known as the Separate 
system in America: and for the reasons already noticed, the force 
of which is in no way shuken, it might have been supposed that 
the establishment of the Separate system in this country alone 
Would have been suggested: yet, strange to say, the Committee 
propose that Penitentiaries should be built in the Penal Colonies, 
the places selected fur that purpose being Norfolk Island and 

asman’s Peninsula, to which the greatest offenders should be 
sent. The advantages which the Committee suppose would be 
obtained by Penitentiaries abroad are—first, the greater facility 
of preventing communication between offende:s under punish- 
ment and their friends or other persons; second, the check which 
Would thus be given to inconvenient solicitations in behalf of con- 
“iets; third, the effect which the apprehension of removal to a 
Steat distance from their own country has upon the minds of 
Many men, and more particularly of the ignorant; and lastly, 
(supposing the places fixed upon to be isolated, and very fertile,) 
the possibility of reducing the expense of punishment, by employ- 


and in raising their own means of subsistence. We understand 
that several members of the Committee, and Sir Wittiam 
MoLgEswortH the chairman, especially, opposed the plan of 
Penitentiaries abroad, and saw no force in the reasons cited from 
the Report for establishing them; which reasons are in fact at 
variance with the whole line of argument adopted by the Com- 
mittee with regard to penal colonies. We are aware that no kind 
of punishment can be suggested which is not open to objections, 
not only plausible, but to a certain extent valid and true; and 
again, that advantages may be pointed out in almost every well- 
considered plan, excepting always that at present in operation in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, which is completely 
vicious. The benefits, however, of Penitentiaries abroad for the 
worst offenders, set forth in the Report, strike us as being greatly 
overrated. 

The Committee think, that by transporting convicts to a dis- 
tance from their friends, a check would be given “ to inconvenient 
solicitations” in their behalf. Inconvenient—to whom? Why, to 
those whose duty it is (however badly that duty may be per- 
formed) to resist such solicitations. This reason has no weight at 
all, on the assumption that the Home Secretary is qualified for 
his office: and besides, what says the fourth resolution of the 
Committee, respecting the manner in which indulgences and 
abridgments of punishment may be obtained ?— 

‘*4, That rules should be established by which the existing practice of 

abridging the periods of punishment of convicts in consequence of their good 
conduct, may be brought under stricter regulation, and rendered less vague and 
arbitrary.” 
The plan of the Committee is to keep a sort of running account 
with the convict, giving him credit for good conduct, which is to 
operate in the abridgment of his term of punishment. On this 
plan, the only reference would be to the account, or book of marks 
for good conduct ; and neither personal feelings nor political in- 
fluence would be brought into play for the convict’s advantage. 

The apprehension of removal to a great distance from their 
own country, the Committee had previously declared, operates less 
on the minds of hardened and atrocious culprits than on lesser 
offenders : but it is the former—those on whom the apprehension 
is least—whom they propose to subject to it. This is too evident 
an inconsistency to require further comment. 

The last reason of the Committee—that the employment of 
criminals might be profitable—should be listened to with extreme 
suspicion. It is the rock on which we have already fatally struck. 
The desire of turning to profitable account the punishment of 
malefactors, confessedly a very subordinate object, has a tendency, 
as experience shows, to absorb the attention, and divert it from the 
chief object of secondary punishment. That the endeavour after 
an economical and profitable punishment has totally failed, pro- 
ducing gain to individuals only at a disproportionate loss to the 
public, is of itself an objection to the plan which ought to be de- 
cisive, but which nevertheless we consider the least of those mis- 
chiefs which experience shows to have been the result of the at- 
tempt. The pursuit of this subordinate end has led to the adop- 
tion and continuance of a system which instead of preventing has 
encouraged crime, and in the place of reformation has produced 
most horrible and irradicable corruption. It has blinded men to 
the certainty of abuses arising, and to the actual existence of them, 
in countries remote from national superintendence,—abuses too 
enormous to have escaped notice had not the scene of their im- 
mediate operation been so distant. One of the evils inherent in 
the plan of selecting a distant colony for a place of punishment, 
is that remoteness aids deception. The enjoyments are exagge- 
rated, the sufferings concealed; so that the misery actually en- 
dured may be going to the full extent of human capacity to 
suffer, while the true reason and benefit of punishment, the terror 
inspired and the warning held out, are almost entirely lost. 

In inquiring into the subject of a substitute for transportation, 
it is necessary to discard entirely from the mind all consideration 
of profit to be derived from the labour of criminals, and to look 
with singleness of purpose to the great object of penal legisla- 
tion—first, the prevention of crime; second, the reformation of 
offenders. If it should appear that two or three systems have 
equal claims to attention in reference to these great objects, it 
will then be time enough to inquire what subordinate considera- 
tions there may be to turn the scale. We concur, therefore, in 
the main recommendations of the Committee—that Transporta- 
tion be entirely abolished, and the Penitentiary system be tried 
in more forms than one; but we earnestly protest against the 
plan of establishing Penitentiaries, or in any form administering 
secondary punishment for British crimes, in distant colonies. 

This most valuable and interesting Report, the examination of 
which on the contracted scale and in the superficial manner suited 
to the nature of a newsy;aper, is now concluded, ought to be 
printed in acheap form for extensive circulation, We venture to 
say, that no work has appeared on the subject of the Penal Colonies 
which contains any thing like the same amount of trustworthy 
information, and, with one or two exceptions, sound economical 
doctrine, as this by no means bulky document, To Sir WiLLIAM 
Mo.esworrns belongs the credit of having obtained the Com- 
mittee, and collected and arranged the evidence in what may be 
called a popular form. It is rather remarkable, that it should 
have been reserved for one of the diminutive Radical or “ Dual” 
party, to accomplish almost the only great work for which the 
last two sessions of Parliament will be remembered with respect. 





Ng convicts in building the Penitentiaries they are to occupy, 
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MR. WILSON THE SINGER. 

* Not the least valuable of the exports to New York, by the Great Western, 

which sails from Bristol on Saturday, is Wilson, the admirable tenor singer, 
who quits Covent Garden for the present, to fulfil a round of engagements at 
the American Theatres. Brother Jonathan is likely to receive him in prime 
condition. We learn from a Scottish source, that in the six working days of 
last week, Wilson was professionally occupied in eight different towns of Scot- 
land, beginning at Edinburgh and closing at Aberdeen ; and performed in plays, 
‘operas, and concerts, both secular and sacred, no fewer than one hundred and 
seven pieces—besides travelling. An hour after his last concert on Saturday 
night, he left Aberdeen, by steam, for London. Miss Shirreff accompanies Mr. 

Wilson to America, as prima donna.” — Courier, Sept. 6. 

WiLson is unquestionably the best tenor singer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic, and will be as great an acquisition to our American 
brethren as he will be a loss to ourselves. How, in its present im- 
poverished state, the English musical stage is to get on without him, 
we are at a loss toimagine. Brana, since he has almost entirely 
withdrawn himself from the boards, must now be spoken of in the 
past tense; and WILson, though not even approaching the position of 
that great artist, has for some years been the only English vucalist 
worthy to be his substitute and his successor. In some respects, indeed, 

Wiison may be compared, without disadvantage, to any tenor singer 
we have ever heard. The quality of his voice can hardly be surpassed. 

It is full, rich, powerful, and sweet; smooth and equal throughout 
the whole extent of its large compass, and able, without the smallest 
effort, to answer any demand that may be made upon its strength 
and volume. Mr. Witson, too, is a good musician; and his 
education is perceptible not only in the skilful management of 
his beautiful organ, but in the purity of his style. He has, with great 
judgment, avoided any imitation of the florid manner of the modern 

talian schoo]. Unlike the generality of our singers, he never attempts 
to cover his passages with the brilliant ornaments of Rusini, but has 
borrowed just enough of the bel canto to acquire grace and elegance, 
without losing the manly simplicity of his English style. Asadra- 
matic singer, his chief, and perhaps his only fault, is a deficiency of 
passion. His expression is always true and appropriate, but it fre- 
quently stops short of the mark. His manner wants abandon, and 
seems that of a person suppressing strong emotion from an idea 
of its being unseemly or indecorous;—the state of mind, by the 
way, which imparts a degree of coldness and reserve to the 
English demeanour in all circumstances whatever, and is remark- 
able in all our vocal exhibitions, public and private, from the heroine of 
the opera to the young lady in the drawing-room. This defect, how- 
ever, in WiLson’s case, is much diminished. He never will acquire 
the impassioned ardour of the Italian singers, and which, indeed, no 
English singer but Branam has ever exhibited; but his manner, both 
as an actor and a vocalist, has been constanily gaining boldness and 
freedom; and some of his principal characters are very forcible, as well 
as beautiful and pathetic representations. 

ILson’s knowledge of his art makes him conversant with every 
branch of vocal performance. He has been hitherto known to the 
public chiefly as a dramatic singer; but he has also, on various occa- 
sions, shown himself an excellent Handelian: and indeed his gifts, 
both natural and acquired, are such as to qualify him to excel in 
sacred music. In one branch of his art he stands alone—his per- 
formance of the beautiful ballads of hisown country. These “ native 
wood-notes wild” he gives in all their primitive simplicity, with such 
a charming expression, and such a spirit of the olden time, that every 
auditor listens to them with delight. 

We have seen various effusions of spleen on the part of some of our 
contemporaries, who, professing themselves to be the advocates of 
“English talent,” are constantly railing at the public for neglect- 
ing it; one of the proofs of, this neglect (they say) consist- 
ing in the emigration of our theatrical and musical performers 
to America. These poor people, it seems, are compelled to ex- 
atriate themselves because they are not encouraged at home. 

his is silly stuff. The fact is, that our actors and singers, when 
they exhibit adequate talent, are both prized and rewarded at home ; 
and no complaint of public injustice ever proceeds from a performer 
whose abilities give him a claim to encouragement. But the induce- 
ments afforded by the United States are quite sufficient to draw from 
us, for a time, our most favoured and flourishing artists. Art, in these 
branches especially, is as yet in a great measure an exotic in America. 
It is a great and magnificent country, but it is a new country, and must 
import the productions of old countries till it is in a condition to pro- 
duce them for itself. Of this our Transatlantic brethren are well 
aware; and their sense of their present dependence on Old England 
for many intellectual pleasures and advantages, appears to awaken in 
their minds neither jealousy nor spleen. ‘There never was so much 
mutual good-will between England and her gigantic offspring as at this 
moment; and it promises to be daily strengthened and confirmed by an 
interchange of benefits. 





TO THE QUEEN’S CHAPLAIN. 
ON HIS PUBLISHING HIS SERMON IN HIS OWN VINDICATION. 

We never blamed you, Doctor Hook, 
Before to-day, for word or look, 
Nor said your duty you mistook. 
Whate’er you chose to preach or pray, 
You might, for us, have had your way ; 
We never cared—before to-day. 
Some thought that, for a mere Queen’s Chaplain, 
With too high questions you were grapplin’ : 
To us ’twas quite indifferent 
Or what you said, or what you meant. 
Whether the bold oration shock’d her, 

And caused at Court a moving scene,— 
Whether the Queen dismissed the Doctor, 

Or Doctor Hook dismissed the Queen, — 
We never offered to dispute : 
While others taxed you, we were mute. 
For us, you had as well discoursed 

In Greek or German. 

But now—Oh ! serious affair ! 
Oh! aggravation, hard to bear! 
This is a grievance—to be forced 
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MAJOR MITCHELL'S AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITIONS 


In novelty and variety of scenery, character, and incident, these 
volumes recall the idea of the older travellers, betore travel}; 
became a mode of varying amusement —an excursion for the 
listless, the vacant, and the ignorant. With an interest that re. 
minds us of the reading of other days, we follow Major Mitcuety 
and his band of convict explorers through the pathless wilds of 
Australia, pariaking of their hopes of discovery ; sympathizin 
with their toils, their hardships, their short commons, and, mor 
terrible, their severe thirst in some of those arid wastes; listen. 
ing with curiosity, though with a more discriminating attention 
than of yore, to strange descriptions of savage life and savage 
men, and their fruitless efforts to check the progress of civilization: 
whilst, scattered throughout the volumes, we meet incidental 
sketches of colonial life, and gain glimpses of convict character, 
It is true that with all this is mingled some of the dry minute 
ness inseparable from the character of a journal, noting down day 
by day the little circumstances that were of vast immediate jn. 
terest to the actors, but seem barren incumbrances to the reader, 
The journals too—“ written,” says Major MitcHELL, “ at the close 
of many a laborious day, when the energies both of mind and body 
were almost exhausted by long-continued toil “—will occasionally 
seem obscure, from an insufficient development of the writer's 
meaning, or the recurrence of surveying technicalities, unless the. 
reader bear steadily in mind the route and purposes of the expedi- 
tion,—a knowledge which will be greatly facilitated by a preli- 
minary inspection of the general map. These drawbacks, how- 
ever, are trifling faults in a work of so much interest, even had 
they been far greater than they are. 

But it is not as a literary production, or as a book of incidents or 
description, that Major MircHELL’s Expeditions are to be estimated, 
Their generic character is discovery—discovery not more impor- 
tant as an augmentation of knowledge, than as having a direct 
bearing upon human affairs. The subjects upon which our au. 
thor’s enterprise has thrown a new light, are zoology, botany, 
geology, geography, and man. Leaving the first three subjects: 
to their more appropriate organs, we shall limit ourselves to the 
conveyance of some general views of the interior of Australia, and 
the character of its tribes. 

Turning to a map, the reader will find Botany Bay on the 
Eastern coast of New Holland, in the thirty-fourth degree of 
South latitude. This spot is the centre of the settlement; which 
extends north and south for two degrees of latitude, forming a 
sea-coast range of about three hundred miles. The breadth of 
the province may be reckoned at somewhat less than two hundred 
miles in the broadest part; and its irregular boundary line, as 
laid down by Major MitcHELL, would be contained within the 
shape of a half-heart, except towards the Southern extremity, 
or lower end. Its physical features are sandy plains and rocky 
mountain ranges, intermingled here and there with spots ca- 
pable of cultivation, especially on a water-line: the proportion 
of the fertile to the barren will be apprehended from Major 
MirTCHELL’s statement, that out of twenty-three millions of acres,. 
not quite four millions and a half have been found “ worth having.’ 
The range of mountains parallel to the sea, which form the in- 
land boundary of the province, extend further north than any sur- 
vey has yet been made, and southward to Cape Northumberland, 
about two hundred miles from Adelaide, the new capital of South 
Australia. Beyond this range very little was hitherto known, 
Savages and runaway convicts had told stories of inland rivers 
terminating in large inland seas; which were in a measure con- 
firmed by Mr. Ox.ey and other credible travellers, who had at- 
tempted to explore the country in very rainy seasons. Captain 
Srurt’s expedition had succeeded in tracing a river from the 
plains below the mountains of New South Wales, to Lake Alexan- 
drina, within fifty or sixty miles of Adelaide. But the knowledge 
of the features of this vast tract of country was scanty until the 
expeditions of Major MircHELL; who, by his enterprise as an 
explorer and his skill as a surveyor, has shown, that the five 
larger rivers of this great natural basin, with their tributaries, and 
most probably every river arising to the west of the mountain range 
already spoken of, eventually combine to water the territory of 
South Australia, having their embochure in the yet but par- 
tially known Lake Alexandrina, Major Mitcuett has also de- 
scribed with the accuracy and skill both of an engineer and a geo 
logist, the general nature and features of the country as it was 
seen by him, and as natural appearances proved it would be in 
times of flood. He has moreover discovered “ Australia Felix, 

by far the finest country yet found in that extensive continent; 
having a delightful climate, a rich soil, beautifully undulating 
and well watered, lying just on the boundary line of South 
Australia, but naturally forming a part of its territory. 





To read the sermon! 


The expeditions by means of which these important discoveries 
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effected were three. The first, in a Northern hepa —_ 
aken on the report of a runaway convict, In searcl of a 
nderta alled the Kindur, by means of which, he said, he 
Jarge vines hed the sea. No such river, however, could be 
bad twice a abe man who was eventually hanged, was supposed 
found ; actor the tale to gain time and facilitate his escape. 
to Me oxpedition was compelled to return, by the natives cutting 
os rty who were coming up with supplies. The course of 
+ coal journey was about North-west ; and its object was to 
oe re Darling, into which several other rivers were inferred to 
ak put before completing their survey, the explorers were stopped 
ac hos tility of the natives. The third expedition, and in its re- 
A ns most important, was nearly due West at starting. Its ob- 
su twas to follow the Lochlan, whose — a stopped ee 
» vears before, to trace the Darling upwards trom 11s 
en ars ara Murray ; and then to explore the interior in a 
Seathern direction. The hostility of the natives again prevented 
Dee ce ca nemioee <f-tex eapelicnn were fatly 
: but all the other purposes o 
bed. The junction of the Darling, the Lochlan, and the 
Murrumbidgee with the Murray, on its northern side, were 
proved ; its upward course was traced, several tributaries were 
discovered on its southern side, and at last Major MitcHe ct ar- 
rived at Australia the Happy; whence ne joyfully pursued 
his homeward course by an untrodden road in a parallel line to the 
sea; having, in addition to the discoveries we have alluded to, 
effected a general survey, from three to five hundred miles in 
breadth, of the country lying round the colouy of New South 
all to the South of the Murray, the generic features of this 
vast country are—an alternation of extensive grazing plains, fer- 
tile till parched up by drought; flats of a soft soil, which 
after rain is scarcely passable even with light carriages, whilst 
in dry weather it cracks into large gaps; wastes, varying from 
scrub to sandy desert, and occasional high lands, which to- 
wards the North and South run into the range of mountains 
rallel to the coast. Some of the more fertile spots are beauti- 
fully clothed with trees, having a park-like appearance; nor is 
wood anywhere scarce save on the soils not adapted to its growth. 
But the most striking character of the whole country is the evi- 
dent proofs it affords of violent floods succeeding the long droughts, 
Extensive lagoons are discovered along the banks of the rivers, 
clearly produced by their overflowing ; and these vary from lakes, 
to pools of mud, or hollows of springing vegetation. The courses 
of the streams themselves gave evident marks of being subjec'ed 
to violent torrents at pretty long intervals; and in one place Major 
MircHELL saw some saplings of about ten years old, which, 
after growing in safety for that period, had been moneret 4 an 
inundation. A want of water—that is, the uncertainty of finding 
it—is as much felt throughout these vast plains as in New South 
Wales. None of the rivers were navigable for the small boats 
carried by the party: in some places they were merely a succes- 
sion of long ponds ; and they all appeared to dwindle gradually 
away towards their termination, no water being —_ in — at 
their junction with the greater streams except the Murrumbidgee. 
But the Murray is always full. Hence, it seems to follow, that 
for years to come, the country, like the colonized part of New 
South Wales, will only be fit for scattered locations and grazing- 
grounds. Time and population—the appliances of art to embank 
rivers, to sink wells, to form tanks, and to bring into ——- the 
various resources of human science, so as to husband and equalize 
the waters—may perhaps enable it to support a dense population ; 
but this will be oe en 
On the banks of the Murray, the country improves, and con- 
tinues till Australia Felix is reached. This district, commencing 
at the 141st degree of East longitude, (the imaginary boundary 
of South Australia,) terminates on the North towards the river 
Bayungun ; and is bounded on the East by the Pacific Ocean, on 
the West by a mountain chain, and the great inland plains. This 
wenn is painted by Major MitcHeLt in such glowing colours, 
that we should have imagined any other man than a Surveyor- 
General was speaking, not of re as they actually were, but as 
they appeared by contrast with the interior wastes. Nay, although 
our officer of Engineers notes with a professional eye the nature 
of the soil, the character of the rocks, the rise and fall of the 
surface, the water-marks on banks and trees, with all the other 
specific points by which art prevents enthusiasm from running 
into error, still we think the flush of discovery contributed to 
heighten the general picture. Major MitcHe.t thus paints the 
lucky land, which must shortly be colonized by respectable free 
settlers, or by convict tribes, according to the pleasure of an upper 
clerk in the Colonial Office. 


APPROACH TO AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

.“« The party moved forward in the direction of Mount Hope, and leaving the 
hill on the left, continued towards Pyramid Hill, where we encamped at about 
three-quarters of a mile from its base. We were under no restraint now in se- 

ting acamp, from any scarcity of water or grass, for every hollow in the 
Plains contained some water, and grass grew everywhere. The strips of wood 
Which diversified the country as seen from the hills, generally enclosed a hollow 
With polygonum bushes, but withoutany marks of ever having had any water in 
them ; although it may be presumed that in very wet seasons it must lodge 

re, as in so many canals; and this, indeed, seemed to me to be a country 
Where canals would answer well, not so much, perhaps, for inland navigation, as 

the better distribution of water over a fertile country, enclosed as this is by 
Copious rivers.” 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 
“ After travelling through a little bit of scrub, we descended on one of the 
4 g 





most beautiful spots I ever saw: the turf, the woods, and the banks of the 
little stream which murmured through the vale, had so much the appearance 
of a well-kept park, that I felt loth to break it by the passage of our eart- 
wheels. Proceeding for a mile and a half along this rivulet through a val 
wholly of the same description, we at length encamped on a flat of rich eart' 
nearly quite black, and where the anthistiria grew io greater |uxuriance than 
I had ever before witnessed in Australian grass. The earth seemed to surpass 
in richness any that I had seen in New South Wales, and I was even tempted 
to bring away a specimen of it. * * % 

** At two miles on this day’s journey we crossed a deep running stream. The 
height of its banks above water was twelve feet, and they were covered with @ 
rich sward, the course of the stream being to the westward. The land along 
the margins of this stream was as good as that we were now accustowed to see 
everywhere around us, so that it was no longer necessary to note the goodness 
or beauty of any place in particular. 7 7 

‘© We had at length discovered a country ready for the immediate reception 
of civilized man, and fit to become eventually one of the great nations of the 
earth. Unencumbered with too much wood, yet possessing enough for all pur- 
poses, with an exuberant soil under a temperate climate, bounded by the sea- 
coast and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly by streams from lofty moun- 
tains, this highly-interesting region lay before me with all its features new and 
untouched as they fell from the hand of the Creator. Of this Eden it seemed 
that I was only the Adam; and it was indeed a sort of paradise to me, per- 
mitted thus to be the first to explore its mountains and streams, to behold its 
scenery, to investigate its geological character, and, finally, by my survey, to 
develop those natural advantages all still unknown to the civilized world, but 
yet certain to become at no distant date of vast importance to a new people.” 


Major Mitcuett has hitherto been speaking of land on the 
Western or landward side of the mountain range. The following 
passage relates to one of his various pictures when he had turned 
the mounta’ns and was approaching the coast. 

‘*Ata mile and a half from the camp, a scene opened to our view which 
gladdened every heart. An open grassy country, extending as far as we could 
see; the hills round and smooth as a carpet; the meadows broad, and either 
green as an emerald, or of a rich golden colour, from the abundance, as we soon 
afterwards found, of a little ranunculus like flower. Down into that delightful 
vale our vehicles trundled over a gentle slope; the earth being covered with a 
thick matted turf, apparently superior to any thing of the kind previously seen. 
That extensive valley was watered by a winding stream, whose waters glittered 
through trees fringing each bank.” 

Hitherto the aborigines of Australia have been rated the lowest 
in the scale of humanity. From the facts of Major MitrcHELL, 
this judgment would appear to be the result of hasty or ignorant 
observation; or the depressing influences of a scanty subsistence 
have reduced the inhabitants of the country between the moun- 
tains and the sea below the character of the tribes in the interior. 
Excepting cases of old age and disease, which fall with aggravated 
weight upon uncivilized man, the aborigines come out active, in- 
dustrious according to their knowledge, less treacherous than some 
savages have shown themselves, possessing certain arts, and a few 
customs which, though based most probably in superstition, exhibit 
a degree of thought, self-control, and labour, which, as it contributes 
nothing to their physical comfort, could be spared. They are 
fowlers and fishers when birds and fish are found; they follow 
these callings with as much system as our decoy-men, and the 
nets which they use are pronounced by Major MitcHx£t equal in 
workmanship to ours; with a wooden spade they search for a spe- 
cies of edible root, at a labour equal to that of an agriculturist ; in 
the power of tracking an enemy or finding their way through an 
unknown country, they exhibit the sagacity of the Red Indian ; and 
many of the tribes display powers of endurance which leave those 
of civilized man at considerable distance, Some of their huts 
are neat and display contrivance; and their modes of sepulture, 
though various, show in each case something beyond the mere 
animal they have hitherto been held. Here is an account of some 
of their burial-places, followed by sketches of the race. 


“As we passed a burial-ground, called by them ‘ Milmeridien,’ I rode to 
examine it; and in doing so I remarked, that these natives scarcely lifted w 
their heads when they passed through it, but continued, although I remain 
there for half an hour, after which I found them waiting for me at about a 
mile further on. This burying-ground was a fairy-like spot, in the midst of a 
scrub of drooping acacias. It was an extensive space, laid out in little walks, 
which were narrow and smooth, as if intended only for ‘sprites.’ All these 
ran in gracefully curved lines, and enclosed the heaving heaps of reddish earth, 
which contrasted finely with the acacias and dark casuarine around. Others 
gilt with moss shot far into the recesses of the bush, where slight traces of still 
more ancient graves proved the antiquity of these simple but touching records 
of humanity: with all our art we could do no more for the dead than these- 
poor savages had done.” M4 ™ - ° 

“On a corner of the plain, just as we approached the land of reedy hollows, 
I perceived at some distance a large, lonely hut, of peculiar construction, and 
accordingly rode to examine it. On approaching it, I observed that it was 
closed on every side, the materials consisting of poles and large sheets of bark, 
and that it stood in the centre ef a plot of bare earth of considerable extent, 
which was enclosed by three small ridges, the surface within the artificial area 
having been made very level and smooth. I had little doubt that this was a 
tomb ; but on looking through a crevice, I perceived that the floor of the hut 
was covered with a bed of rushes, that had been recently occupied. On re- 
moving a piece of bark and lifting the rushes, I perceived, on thrusting my 
sabre into the hollow loose earth under them, that this bed covered a grave. 
Tommy Came-first, who was with me, at first pronounced it to be the work of 
a White man; but by the time I had finished a sketch of it, the widow had 
hailed him from the woods, telling him that it was a grave ; after which I could 
not prevail on him to approach it. I carefully replaced the bark, anxious that 
no disturbance of the repose of the tomb should accompany the prints of the 
White man’s feet. I afterwards learnt from the widow, that the rushes within 
that solitary tomb were actually the nightly bed of some near relative or friend 
of the deceased, (most frequently a brother,) und that the body was thus watched 
and attended in the grave, through the process of corruption, or, as Piper 
interpreted her account, until no flesh remains on the bones; ‘and then he 
yan (i. e. goes) away!’ No fire, the constant concomitant of other places of 
shelter, had ever been made in that solitary hut, the abode alike of the livin 
and the dead, although recent remains of several fires appeared on the heat! 
outside.” 

THE SAVAGE AT HOME. 

* As I was reconnoitering the ground for a camp, I observed a native on the 

opposite bank ; and, without being seen by him, 1 stood awhile to watch the 
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habits of a savage man ‘ at home.’ His hands were ready to seize, his teeth to 
eat, any living thing ; his step, light and noiseless as that of a shadow, gave no 
intimation of his approach; his walk suggested the idea of the prowling of a 
beast of prey. Every little track or impression left on the earth by the lower 
animals caught his keen eye; but the trees overhead chiefly engaged his atten- 
tion. Deep in the hollow heart of some of the upper branches was still hidden, 
as it seemed, the opossum on which he was to dine. The wind blew cold and 
keenly through the lofty trees on the river margin; yet that broad brawny 
savage was entirely naked. Had I been unarmed, I had much rather have met 
a lion than that sinewy biped: but I was on horseback, with pistols in my 
holsters, a broad river was flowing between us, and I overlooked him from a 
high bank; and I ventured to disturb his meditations with a loud halloo. He 
then stood still, looked at me for about a minute, and then retired with that easy 
bounding kind of step which may be termed a running walk, exhibiting an un- 
restrained facility of movement, apparently incompatible with dress of any 
kind. It is in bounding lightly, at such a pace, that, with the additional aid of 
the ‘ wammerah,’ the aboriginal native can throw his spear with sufficient 
force and velocity to kill the emu or kangaroo, even when at their speed.” 


AFFECTION AND FIDELITY. 

*¢ A fire was burning near the water, and at it sat a Black child of about 
seven or eight years old, quite blind. All the others had fled save one poor 
little gir! still younger ; who, notwithstanding the appearance of such strange 
beings at we must have seemed to her, and the terror of those who fled, 
had nevertheless lingered about the bushes, and at length took her seat behind 
the blind boy. A large supply of the balyan root lay beside them, and a dog, 
so lean as scarcely to be able to stand, drew his feeble body close up beside the 
‘two children, as if desirous to defend them. They formed indeed a miserable 
group; exhibiting, nevertheless, instances of affection and fidelity creditable 
‘both to the human and canine species.” 

AUSTRALIAN HARDIHOOD. 

“ At this camp, where we lay shivering for want of fire, the different habits 
of the aborigines and us strangers from the North were strongly contrasted. 
On that freezing night, the natives stript off all their clothes, (their usual cus- 
tom, ) previous to lying down to sleep in the open air ; their bodies being doubled 
round a few burning reeds. We could not understand how they bore the cold 
thus naked, when the earth was white with hoar frost; and they were equally 
at a loss to know how we could sleep in our tents without having a bit of fire 
beside us to keep our bodies warm. For the support of animal heat, fire and 
smoke are almost as necessary to them as clothes are to us: and the naked 
savage is not without some reason on his side, for with fire to warm his body he 
has all the comfort he ever knows ; whereas we require both fire and clothing, 
and can therefore have no conception of the intensity of enjoyment imparted 
to the naked body of a savage by the glowing embrace of a cloud of smoke in 
winter, or in summer the Juxury of a bath which he may enjoy in any pool, 
when not content with the refreshing breeze that fans his sensitive body during 
the intense heat. Amidst all this exposure, the skin of the Australian native 
remains as soft and smooth as velvet; and it is not improbable that the obstruc- 
tions of drapery would constitute the greatest of his objections in such a climate 
to the permanent adoption of a civilized life.” 


In addition to these qualities, the natives of the Northern dis- 
tricts exhibited great boidness—greater, indeed, than the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, whom horses scared. See, for example, Major 
MircueE t's description of the manner in which one of them 
faced two to one with a horse included. 

‘* As I approached a fresh tract, I saw a kangaroo, which sat looking at my 
horse until we were very near it; and I was asking Woods whether he thought 
we could manage to carry it back if I shot it, when my horse suddenly prick- 
ing his ears, drew my attention to a native, apparently also intent on the kanga- 
roo, having two spears on his shoulder. On perceiving me, he stood and stared 
for a moment ; then, taking one step back and swinging his right arm in the air, 
he poised one of his spears, and stood stretched out in an attitude to throw. He 
was a tall man, covered with pipe-clay ; and his position of defiance then, as he 
could never have before seen a horse, was manly enough. _I could not retire at 
that moment, although most anxious to avoid a quarrel with the natives. I 
therefore galloped my horse at him; which had the desired effect, for he imme- 
diately turned, and disappeared at adog-trot among the bushes. I gained acon- 
venient cover by going forward, which enabled me to retire upon the river with- 
out seeming to tura, as I in fact did, to avoid further collision with the natives 
at so great a distance from the party.” 

Our author accuses the tribes who opposed him of treachery 
and savageness; but we cannot agree with him. In the first 
place, he had really no business amongst them. By the laws of 
reason, if not of nations, he had no more right there, than he 
had to make surveys with an armed band in France or Russia. 
As regaids the attack in the first expedition, the few men present 
were all cut off; so no evidence exists as to whether any provoca- 
tion was given,—which, as the party consisted of convicts, was 
highly probable. The charge of treachery against the tribes on 
the Darling seems not only unsupported, but the reverse. They 
had accompanied the expedition some time, on apparently friendly 
terms, though latterly pilfering, and becoming troublesome in 
proportion as their numbers increased. At last, all crossed the 
river save two old men-— 

‘* The ceremony they then went through when the others had gone was most 
incomprehensible, and seemed to express no good intentions. The two old men 
moving slowly in opposite directions, made an extensive circuit of our camp; 
the one waving a green branch over his head, and occasionally shaking it vio- 
Jently at us, and throwing dust towards us, now and then sitting down and rub- 
ding himself over with dust. The other took the band from his head, and 
waved it in gestures as furious, occasionally throwing dust also. 

** When they met, after having paced half round this circuit, they turned their 
‘becks on each other, waving their branches as they faced about, then shaking 
them at us, and afterwards again rubbing themselves with dust. On com- 
| song. their circuit, they coolly resumed their seats at a fire some little way 
‘from our camp. An hour or two after this ceremony, [ observed them seated 
.at a fire made close to our tents ; and on going out of mine, they called to me ; 
upon which I went down and sat with them as usual, rather curious to know 
the meaning of the extraordinary ceremony we had witnessed. I could not, 
however, discover any change in their demeanour; they merely examined my 
beots and clothes, as if they thought them a!ready their own.” = * —* 

Soon after sunrise this morning, some natives, I think about twelve or 
thirteen in number, were seen approaching our tents at a kind of run, carrying 
spears and green boughs. As soon as they came within a short distance from 
the tents, they struck their spears in the ground, and seemed to beckon me to 
approach them; and as I was advancing towards them, they violently shook 
their boughs at me, and dashed them to the ground, having first set them on 
fire, calling out ‘ Nangry’ (sit down) ; which mandate I accordingly obeyed ; 


stood up and called to the party; 
ran away.” 

Considering that a green bough, borne in a friend] 
with the aborigines a sign of peace, these various ceremon: 
appear to us as clear a declaration of war, as a written manife 
“‘larded with many several sorts of reasons” issued bya civil 
potentate, on less provocation than an invasion of his rea} ¥. 
strangers, who had actually chalked out a spot for settlement 
fortified it. i 

After hostile indications, restrained by fear on the part of th 

te : e 
natives, and by kindness and prudence on the part of Mai 
MitcHELL, a skirmish took place in his absence; when omen 
aborigines were shot. On this our author wisely determined ty 
return; as he was surrounded by foes, and the further surye f 
the Darling promised little. But on his third expedition, hea 
countered this identical tribe at the mouth of the river: whe. 
having heard of his coming, had descended several hundred tiles 
to meet him, and, as he says, to murder and rob the party, The 
dogged the expedition for some distance, essaying “ treacherous” 
attacks, (or, as the Major in the case of a civilized foe would all 
them, “stratagems,”) and displaying no mean strategy in the 
attempt. At last, however, a sort of engagement was brought on 
by the hastiness of one of his convict band, and was attended with 
greater loss of life than in the former; after which he was no more 
troubled. Now, looking at all the circumstances of the case—g 
handful of individuals in an unknown country, surrounded by 
savages whose language they could not understand, and whose 
conduct, after the receipt of some presents, appeared to the people 
inconvenienced by it the height of treachery—we blame no one 
for these unhappy rencontres, which were in reality the offspring 
of a stern necessity, but we say the savages had right on their 
side. Major MircHeE tt, however, thus philosophically comments 
on the matter, 

“* Much as I regretted the necessity for firing upon these savages, and little 

as the men might have been justifiable under other circumstances for firi 
upon any body of men without orders, I could not blame them much on this 
occasion, duly considering the circumstances, for the result was the permanent 
deliverance of the party from imminent danger. The men composing it were 
liable to be exposed, in their turns, singly, when following the cattle, which 
often unavoidably strayed far from the camp during the night; and former ex. 
perience had, in my mind, rendered the death of some of these men certain. | 
was, indeed, satisfied that this collision had been brought about in the most 
providential manner ; for it was probable that, from my regard for the abori- 
gines, I might otherwise have postponed my orders to fire longer than might 
have been consistent with the safety of all my men. Such was the fate of the 
barbarians, who a year before had commenced hostilities by attacking treacher. 
ously a small body of strangers, who, had they been sent from heaven, could 
not have done more to minister to their wants than they did then, nor endured 
more for the sake of peace and good-will. The men had then been compelled 
to fire upon them in their own defence, at the risk of my displeasure. The 
hostility of these savages had then prevented me from dividing my party, and 
obliged me to retire sooner from the Darling that I might otherwise have done, 
It now appeared that they had discovered this, judging from their conduct on 
this occasion ; and, unappalled by the effects of fire-arms, to which they were no 
longer strangers, they had boastingly invaded the haunts of other tribes, more 
peaceably disposed than themselves, with the avowed object of meeting and at- 
tacking us. They had persisted in following us with such bundles of spears as 
we had never seen on other occasions, and were on the alert to kill any 
stragglers ; having already, as they acknowledged, killed two of our cattle.” 
These are the views of a gentleman of acquirements, extensive 
experience of life, and of enlarged mind—one too who speaks very 
favourably of the aborigines, holds that they may be civilized, 
and is not disposed to blink the ill-treatment they receive from the 
colonists. If, therefore, colonial prejudices on the subject so warp 
a man of this character, what is to be expected from interested 
colonists and angry or wanton convicts? The rapid destruction 
of the race. This consummation will no doubt be hastened by 
continuing the transportation system; but, quick or slow, its 
final end is sure, under the present Government plans of colo- 
nization. It is all very proper for the “ Aborigines Protection 
Society ” to offer prizes for essays; but if they intend to do any 
thing, they must bestir themselves after the fashion of their pro- 
totype, the Anti-Slavery Society, and shout to the Colonial Olfice, 
“Sleep no more!” 
It would also be well if public attention were directed towards 
Australia Felix. To extend thither the present system of trans- 
portation, would be to people Paradise with devils. If the do- 
nothing plan be preferred, adventurers will piratically settle on it, 
as they have begun tosetile on its boundaries already. Whetherit 
should be included in South Australia, or made a new province, is 4 
matter of fair consideration ; but one course or the other should be 
followed, if the country is to reap any benefit from Major 
MITCHELL's discoveries. 

Though several topics remain untouched, we must close here; 
remarking, that the work is illustrated with a variety of plates, 
cuts, and plans, which, like the text, and indeed the idea and 
conduct of the expeditions, display the accomplished and practical 
surveyor. 


on secing which, they immediately trate 


Y Manner, iy 


—_—— 
LORD LONDONDERRY'’S NORTHERN TOUR. 


TuEss are very amusing volumes, from their subject and their 
character. They treat of those things which interest most people; 
and as they exact no close attention to comprehend them, never 
weary. Such as the behaviour and personal characteristics 0 
kings, ministers, and other great men; the modes, etiquette, and 
pageantries of courts, and all the outward forms of sovereign 
power. The author, tov, shines strongly through bis narrative, 
imparting that spirit which character always gives. In the out- 





but seeing that they stood, and continued their unfriendly gestures, I again 


pouring of his tour, more clearly than in his speeches, we trace 
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of the Marquis of LoNDONDERRY,—great transpa- 
a of feeling ; an active mind, not devoid of vigour, or occasion- 
‘setness of thought, and possessing much quickness of 
ally # a - but these faculties dashed by an indiscriminateness 
bee trikingly detracts from their utility. As a writer, he has 
hg tion; so that he often becomes absurd from want of 
ae when to stop, and gives a character of bathos to things 
knowing or things indifferent. Take an example. Humg, in 
ate ande of the discovery of America, notes that ‘on the 2d 
et 1492, a little before sunset, CHRISTOPHER Co.umbus, 
¢ asneee, set out on his memorable voyage,"—marking the 
reatness of the action by the minuteness of the details. But 
the Marquis of LoNDONDERRY outdoes tata particularity, in chro- 
picling bis arrival at the “ Hotel Belle \ ue, Place Royale, (Brus- 
sels,) at four o'clock, A. M., on the 7th. ; 

The first great cause of Lord Lonponperry's tour, seems to 
have been the loss of that embassy, which, so far as Lord Joun 
RussELL’s conduct is in question, no time can efface or circum- 
stances remove from his memory. The immediate motive was 
weariness at the close of the Parliamentary campaign of 1836, 
an anxiety for change of scene, and a desire of acquiring new 
ideas.” The outset of his journey was to Calais ; whence he 
traversed Belgium, Holland, and Hanover, to Copenhagen. From 
the Danish capital he proceeded through Sweden to Stockholm ; 
and thence to St. Petersburg and Moscow; returning home by 
way of Berlin. In Belgium, he seems neither to have sought nor 
received public attentions ; in Holland, a marked ineivility from 
the Princess of Orange induced him to eschew all connexion with 
the Dutch King or his family ; and he found the King of Denmark 
a foeto all innovations, possessed with exploded notions, and seem- 
ingly as dull as his own capital,—which has no gas-lights, and 
where grass grows in the streets. At Stockholm, Cuarces JOHN 
(BeRNADOTTE), despite his illegitimacy as a crowned head, won the 
heart of the Marquis by his attentions to himself and the March- 
joness. But the climax was reserved for St. Petersburg. Here 
our travellers were {éted and lionized, not only by ambassadors 
and Russian statesmen, but by the Imperial Autocrat. If there 
was a review, the Marquis of LonDoNDERRY was “engaged to 
assist; no party was complete without his presence; and he was 
even admitted (under the rose) to exclusively national {étes, where 
no ambassador was ever allowed to be present. 

Ybe narrative of these things, in common hands, would of 
necessity have displayed a very vulgar spirit; but there is nothing 
of this in the Marquis. Though his matter may indeed sometimes 
smack of the fashionable novelist, his manner is that of a gentleman. 
There is no vulgar pluming himself upon the high society which 
surrounds him, but exultation and gratitude at the kindness of 
his receptions; for a strong bonhommie and human feeling are 
visible throughout. It was scarcely to be expected thata shrewder 
man, in such a position, should analyze motives, tosee how much 
of the attention arose from kingcraft, and how much was paid 
to an active Tory and incessant talker. However, let the author 
speak for himself. Here is his first interview with the Empress 
and her children. 

* At five o’clock in the evening of our arrival, carriages were sent for us to 
proceed to our presentation to the Empress, and to dinner. We found a large 
rele present in a very spacious room of three compartments, separated by 
columns, In the centre division were laid the tables for dinner; in the end 
compartment the company were assembled. The Nesselrodes had preceded us, 
and many of ow St. ig og sgt pe were ies hip It was 
uncertain In what manner the Empress would receive us; whether we were to 
be presented by our own Protons: sty or by the high officers and dames d’hon- 
re Adige ~— Me pag hoe the — Sgt age ge wage her 

rand Siaitre, rince OLKOUSKI, an Madame iNesseirode, wile 0 1@ JLInIS- 
terfor Foreign Affuirs, to introduce us; and we were honoured with a private 
audience of in Imperial Majesty. She entered the apartment into w hich we 
Were introduced with the Grand Duke Heritier, Cesarowitch. She came immc- 
diately up to me, = in the ~_ gene war ge accosted alg an hee - 

uaintance; remembering me (she was eased to say) perfectly in 1813 in 
Siesia The indescribable majesty of A wscanedi and ‘Sicleatinn grace that 
mark this illustrious personage are very peculiar. Celebrated as are all the 
females connected with the lamented and beautiful Queen of Prussia, there is 
noneof them more bewitching in manners than the Empress of Russia; nor is 
there existing, according to all report, so excellent and perfect a being. After 
akind and gracious conversation with me, she turned to my companions; and, 
= a to a hig gaye approached me. — is —— oe 
markabiy tall and handsome, has a benign countenance and a princely air, anc 
is undoubtedly one of the handsomest ane men that can be ng The Prin- 
cess Olga, the younger of two sisters, was in the background: she appeared 
oe or fifteen, fair and delicate, but tall, with very brilliant and large 
arcing eyes, 
me thé vider sister, we understood afterwards, was ill, and not able to appear ; 
but, at a subsequent period, I often saw her; and although, perhaps, she is not 
at first so striking as the Grand Dutchess Olga, she has an extraordinary re- 
semblance to the Emperor, and her countenance has all that ingenuousness and 
intelligence which characterize her Imperial father. She is, I believe, two 
years —~¢ _ her — After halt oe ee ee 
roceeded to the general r ion-room ; an making her fournée, Xc. to the 
ladies, the ‘stniateey, the pe the alae, &e. thes were assembled, she 
Went into the dianer-room, the ladies following her successively according to 
their rank, and then the gentlemen. I was directed to sit on the left of the 
Grand Chamberlain, opposite the Empress, the American Ambassador sitting 
ou his right. The Empress sat next her son and her daughter, the other ladies 
Tapging ina line on each side. The dinner was served d la Russe ; each plate 
anded round, the dessert and decorations filling up the centre of the tables. 
This mode of managing the dinner is now very generally introduced throughout 
the European Continent ; England alone preserving the custom of placing the 
hes upon the table, and having them carved by the master and mistress or 
their immediate intimates.” 


the qualities 


GOVERNESSES’ REPORT ON FAMILY VIRTUES. 


“On returning for the ball, we found the Emperor’s younger children, the 
two Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, with their governesses a: d precept fs 





assembled in the outer room, where a large montagne Russe had been erected 
for their amusement ; in using which, they often got the Emperor and ladies of 
the Court to join. The two boys are fair, but strong and healthy. They were 
dressed en Cossaque, spoke English, and had a Scotch lady in » a of them, 
who was very couversable and agreeable. She had been nineteen years in the 
Imperial family, and gave me the most interesting account of the perfection of 
its interior, and of the qualities of the Emperor as a father, husband, and 
master, which could only be surpassed by those of the Empress as a mother 
and a wife.” 

Let Lord Lonponogrry also describe his first interviews with 
the Autocrat, military and civil. 

“On the 24th of October, the Emperor had graciously proposed to me to be 
present at a review of the cavalry of the guards. I received an invitation by 
letter on the evening of the 23d, from Benkendorff, the Minister of War, say- 
ing, he was commanded by his Imperial Majesty to invite me to the manceuvre ; 
that one of his horses would be in waiting for me at the Marble Palace, close to 
the Champ de Mars, where the maneuvre was to take place. Officers were 
expected in full dress at twelve. I repaired to the palace, where [ found a 
richly-caparisoned Arabian charger ready for me; and joining General Benken- 
dorff and Czernicheff, we proceeded to where a very large assemblage of genera} 
and staff-officers were waiting the Emperor’s arrival. 

‘In a few minutes his Imperial Majesty made his appearance. Riding di- 
rectly up to me, with the most cordial shake of the hand, he added, * Mon 
cher, je suis enchanté de vous voir; vousn’es pas Je moindre du monde changé.” 
He then galloped off rapidly to the body of the cavalry, which were formed in 
two lines. Arriving on the left flank, he received the salutes as he passed along, 
greeting every regiment with the accustomed ery of ‘ How are you, my chil- 
dren?’ while they reply, in deafening response, ‘ We thank you, my father.” 
The cavalry assembled consisted of about eight thousand horses. The regi- 
ments of Chevaliers de la Garde, detachments of regiments formed regimen- 
tally, assembled at Petersburg for instruction, six troops of Light Artillery 
carrying flying pontoons, Cossacks of the Don and of the Guard, and Circas- 
sian Cossacks, formed the mass that was collected. The space of the Champ 
de Mars, large as it is, is too confined to exercise, in extended mancuvre, so 
numerous a body of cavalry. The Emperor, putting himself in the centre, 
made the two lines defile before him in parade order. They next passed in 
columns of squadrons, in a trot, and afterwards at a gallop. A charge, 9r 
swarm, of the Circassians and Cossacks followed. The galloping by of each 
regiment in close column of squadrons, and a general salute, finished the exer- 
cises ; when the Emperor, riding up to the assembled general and staff-officers, 
dismissed them with, ‘ Adieu, Messieurs.’” ° ba ° 

“At nine the soirée commenced. I had &en the Emperor at both the 
maneuvres; but our meeting on horseback did not afford the opportunity for 
the cordial reception with which I was now greeted. When with his troops, his 
Imperial Majesty’s attention is soentirely wrapped up, that he seldom articulates 
but to order, reprimand, or approve. At the two reviews I had little conver- 
sation with him, further than the remarks I ventured to make upon the troops. 
On seeing me enter the saloon, crowded with officers and ladies, he advanced 
to me with eagerness, and, drawing me into the outer room, he bestowed on me 
the warmest reception, and entered into a long, familiar, and interesting con- 
versation, which of course due delicacy precludes my putting to paper. At the 
close of it, the Empress came up, and inquiring as to my satisfaction with all 
we had seen at Moscow, I was obliged to go through the description, as well 
and as shortly as I could, of what was most striking there. When she had left 
me, and they had noticed all the circle, the musicians of the chapel began the 
concert that was intended for the evening. The Empress led Lady L. to 
the sofa, and conversed with her nearly all the evening. The Emperor, with 
two of his Aides-de-camp, (Generals Czernicheff and Kisseletf,) sat down to 
whist. About eighty or a hundred ladies, and as many officers of high rank 
and charges de cour, formed in groups; while the young children of the Em- 
peror, with their companions, the sons of those attached to the court, together 
with governesses and preceptors without end, added to the crowd in the ante 
room and great saloon. 

“ This assemblage, without form or ceremony, exhibited a happiness and 
cheerfulness seldom seea in the interior of a sovereign ; ‘ the eternal ordering 
you out of the way for a royal personage,’ the hint or fear that you are turning 
your back on royalty, seemed here banished ; and the familiarity was so kindly, 
yet so bewitchingly established, that in half an hour I felt as if I were at 
home.” 

There are many descriptions of parties of this kind, and per- 
haps possessing more of that attraction which such things pos- 
sess, because the Marquis, dealing with unroyal persons, exer= 
cises greater discrimination. There are also innumerable descrip- 
tions of pageants, distinguished by gorgeousness and variety of 
costume: but, ifone may be permitted to hazard a judgmenton 
what has not been seen, the splendour of the Russian court is 
mere mummery, without any moral interest whatever. The Im- 
perial Majesty, too, seems to have dazzled the Marquis’s percep- 
tion, not merely as to defects, but personal qualities. There is 
no portrait in Russia so characteristic as this sketch of 

BERNADOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN. 


‘< T was not prepared (from circumstances to which it is unnecessary to ad- 
vert) to receive that singularly kind accueil, and that royal and affectionate fa- 
vour, which his Majesty, after a lapse of twenty-three years, was pleased, on 
my visiting his kingdom, to bestow on me and mine; and we all know, when.a 
monarch gives the tone, how cordially all the court and subjects follow its im- 
pulse. Charles-Jean was fifty years of age in 1813; I found him, therefore, 
with twenty-three years added to his wonderful life, and in appearance little 
changed; the same vigour of mind, and apparent'y of body, the same elasti- 
city of intellect; and if his singularly coal-black hair had in this lapse of years 
received a tinge of a lighter hue, and if it had not its former glossiness, there 
appeared the same quantity; and the frame of the soldier, the warrior, and the 
man, was in no degree altered or shrunk, nor its force (to appearance) dimi-= 
nished. 

** One singular feature in the King of Sweden has always made a great im- 
pression on my mind. In conversing with him, he has the art, as a painter of 
the first order, of bringing into operation every colour that can embellish the 
subject of which he treats. He forms, as it were, the tableau of his discourse ; 
‘il pase les principes;’ and when his groundwork*is sufficiently laboured to 
rivet the attention of the eager listeuer, he beautifies his allusions, and attracts 
you by his epigrammatic seutences, while he alludes to history both ancieat 
and modern, and you are enraptured with the brilliancy and playfulness of his 
conversation. It has been my lot to communicate personally and confidentially 
with many of the first characters of the age, and I know no individual (not 
even excepting Prince Metternich) who more entirely interests and completely 
gains p:s-ession of your faculties than the King of Sweden, when he chooses 
to converse with you with that freedom and ease which he can employ. 

“ T enjoyed several long conversations with him on nearly every. public and 
political subject during my stay at Stockholm; on which it would be unne- 
cessary and injudicious to dilate. The general purport of his observations 
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was favourable to England. Some little uneasiness, perhaps, towards Russia 
had lately been created, on account of her having pressed vagenonels the com- 

letion of the fortifications on the island of Aland, and of her preparing a 

arge dockyard for the whole of her fleet; at which station an immense arma- 
ment might at any time be collected within forty-eight hours’ sail of Stockholm. 
In alluding to this point, I asked the King why he did not, in like manner, in- 
crease the batteries and fortifications on the islands and channel up to his own 
capital? He replied, he fully intended to do so, and to render it impregnable in 
the course of time, and when the means were provided by the country for so 
important an object. 

** Desirous of knowing if the King persevered in the same custom as for- 
merly—when I was obliged, from my duties, to visit his Majesty at all hours—of 
sitting up very late and getting up at one or two in the day, and, while dress- 
ing, dictating his letters and business—I heard that in this respect his habits 
had undergone no change; and that he was known in winter to be six or seven 
months without going out of his room; and yet, if occasion required it, he 
could at once change his way of life without the least inconvenience, and be all 
night on horseback, not feeling the worse for it. He was on the kindest terms 
with the Queen; who, although doatingly attached to Paris and France, re- 
conciles herself to her great and important duties. She seems the most amiable 
person imaginable. We had several dinners with her Majesty during our short 
stay, both at the palace in town and at Rosenberg in the park.” 

DILEMMAS OF GREATNESS. 

‘¢ T must here mention, that, in the most gallant and affectionate manner, the 
King begged Lady L.’s acceptance of his porphyry jardiniére that stood in the 
middle of his drawing-room ; and it was impossible not to be won by the ex- 
treme condescension and kindness that was shown. We dined in a narrow 
gallery, and the company consisted of about sixty or eighty persons. I sat, as 
usual, next to the Queen ; whose conversation is always lively and affable; but 
the place is a little nervous, for the dinner is served d da Russe, and the large 
disbes are always handed round for each guest to help himself. It being eti- 
quette that nothing can be offered between her Majesty and her next neighbour, 
it happens that a great fish or an immense piece of beef (with all its garniture) 
is presented over your right shoulder; and you have either to run the risk, by 
helping yourself with your left hand, of throwing it over the table or over her 
Majesty, or to do what is not a little annoying with a good appetite, send the 

“dish away.” 


The picture of Nicuoxas is of course highly flattered; but, 
even allowing a// the Marquis says of him were literally true, he 
appears a man of form rather than substance. The Marquis 
thus describes his militafy labours; but surely much of it might 
be relegated, and the results only looked to. The employment is 
less that of an emperor than a drill-sergeant. 


‘First, as to my own remarks. Having been thirty five years a soldier, I 
ought in some degree to be enabled to form a judgment of commanders in the 
field. I saw the Emperor Nicholas, as I have stated in the early part of this 
memoir, mancuvre twelve thousand cavalry; he was unassisted by any staff: 
officer or aide-de-camp; he directed the general officers of brigade, colo- 
nels of corps, nay, the adjutants, pivots, and markers, precisely as the 
most accurate and experienced practical drill officer could do; be corrected 
all mistakes, and discovered and lectured publicly on the error. It may, how- 
ever, be said that his Imperial Majesty has always devoted himself to cavalry 
tactics: be itso. I next saw him maneuvre thirty thousand infantry. He 
called the generals to the front, gave them verbally the disposition he had con- 
ceived, and then formed the attacking and defending corps. He took the whole 
general direction of every change of position and opération; and, finally, be- 
cause some partial movement failed, he called his generals and officers together, 
and read them an instruction of nearly an hour long, on the duties and science 
of tactics. This is not all. Every general officer, more or Jess, may be enabled 
to move and drill great bodies of troops; but U witnessed in Nicholas another 
singular trait. On one of the military féte days, his Imperial Majesty gave a 
dinner in the hall of the Palais d’Hiver to the corps des cadets nobles. After 
the repast, the corps des cadets, a battalion of eight hundred to one thousand 
strong, fell in, in this immense saloon. The Emperor proceeded to their front, 
and, to my astonishment, manceuvered the simple battalion. The firings, the 
‘common drill, and the duties even of a sergeant-major, seemed perfectly familiar 
tothem. The recollection of these minutiz of instruction, and having them 
so entirely at command, are surely very remarkable; and, upon my comment- 
ing with wonder on all this precision, ion informed by several of his officers, 
that in all the departments of the state, whether of justice, interior or foreign 
affairs, finances, law, artillery, or marine services, the Emperor exhibited equal 
proficiency. Now, when this declaration was made by one and all who sur- 
rounded him, and when one considers generally that ministers and officers 
are too apt to raise themselves into importance by taking credit for doing a great 
deal, one cannot but believe that the justice they all render to the Emperor 
Nicholas is his due, and that he may be fairly pronounced one of the most won- 
derfully gifted men of the age.” 


The Empress also is a martinet in her way. 


** At court, dress and the toilette, as already observed, are devotedly culti- 
vated both from taste and policy. Of the innumerable balls that are given 
‘during the season at St. Petersburg, the most select are the private balls of 
‘the Empress, at the Palais Anishkoff. To none of these are the diplomatic 
corps invited ; a prohibition which they regret exceedingly. There are from 
-eighteen to twenty of these delightful réunions in the season. At these fétes 
no lady, much less an élégante, isever seen twice in the same dress; and so 
entirely without crease or crumple do their exquisite toilets appear, that, to speak 
metaphorically, the ladies really seem all to be just es out of a bandbox. 
Having been present at several of the balls, I can from my own knowledge de- 
~Clare that 1 saw always new dresses on every fresh occasion. I had the curi- 
-Osity to ask a mother how she managed with two and sometimes three daughters 
who were occasionally invited, and if the expense was not very great during 
the season? She told me rather seriously, that each gown cost two hundred 
“roubles, that was six hundred for her daughters every night, and two hundred 
-and fifty for her own; and multiplying that by twenty would show the cost. 
These sums were for her own and the young ladies’ dresses only. 1 wished 
further to know if many princes and nobles did not think it inconvenient ; but 
mever could get an admission or a complaint in Russia that any thing was extra- 
vagant, or that there was want or distress in the higher circle,—although I have 
reason to believe that mortgages are not unfrequent on the estates of the higher 
orders, in that as in other countries. What is rather singular, these estates are 
managed by an intendant, to whom is delegated absolute and complete direc- 
tion; and neither wife, son, relation, nor connexion ever influenced a Russian 
nobleman against the absolute control of his intendant.” 


The volumes, however, have better things than court gossip, 
descriptions of imperial parties, or flattering sketches of royal and 
ministerial personages. Here is an account of a singular insti- 
tution, but, like all the Russian institutions, forced, and therefore 
not adapted to the country. The reflections of the Marquis show 
a sound practical sense, for which he has not had credit. 


‘If I were to particularize any of the great institutions at M 
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called forth my warmest admiration, it would undoubtedly be the cp whieh 
ment des Demoisselle Nobles.’ In contemplating a seminary of vie bl 
hundred young women, from the ages of eight or nine to eighteen or ni 

the daughters of nobles and the fairest flowers of the empire, it ig ime 
not to take a peculiar interest in the management that is submitted ipa 
observation. The young ladies are in classes according to their ages, ie 
class-rooms they are instructed in languages and accomplishments, They the 
their large saloon for recreation, dancing, and exercises, 2 magnificent hall fe 
their meals, and an airy and capacious dormitory, their hospital ward ayj 
rooms, with convalescent apartments. 

“In the above distribution there is much the same order of arrangement 
served as in the military academies and the Corps des Cadets Institution, The 
governesses and preceptors seem to be chosen with the greatest possible care, 
The education is at the expense of the Crown; and at twenty they leaye the 
institution, being then complete in their acquirements. To an observer 
it is impossible to see any thing work better than this system Appears ty 
do. The governesses appear respectable and well-informed ladies, and refing 
in their manners. he éléves (especially the elder ones) not only di, 
played, on examination, great knowledge, but exhibited it naturally, withoys 
ostentation or affectation. Their carriage and grace struck me as very distig. 
guished. Most particular attention seemed to be paid to their neatness in dreg, 
In short, were I to offer an opinion, I should say, that were it not for the ingy., 
mountable obstacles which the difference of religion presents to a Proteg 
I would infinitely prefer placing my girls in the Institution des Demoiselley 
Nobles to educating them at home. But then the question arises in Russia, 
What are the future prospects of perhaps two-thirds of these young persons 
when sent from the establishment? It is notorious, that the greater part gf 
them belong to poor though well-born families. They come for admission fron 
all parts to the empire; and much interest is necesssary to secure it, and there 
is great emulation and rivalry in endeavouring to obtain it. They are brought up 
in every luxury; they have every incitement and opportunity, till twenty yeas; 
old, of cultivating their talents, and of acquiring knowledge of every deseri 
tion. But then, turned adrift, what is to be their fate? If they do not marry, 
they are thrown back upon their poor parents, no longer treated as they hays 
been, and may be called upon to return to the drudgery of a Russian house anj 
Russian ménage; they pine after all they have left behind ; they become up. 
happy and miserable. If, on the other hand, they marry a ad soldier org 
man of small means, they are wholly unfit for the duties of an humble lot; and 
their beautiful embroidery is lost sight of in the more necessary employment of 
making and working coarse brown cloth ; their drawings are given up for 
keeping house accounts, their music and dancing for attending to the dairy and 
looking after the flock. 

“‘ These are mournful but true reflections; and my doubt is, whether the 
plan is not on too luxurious and princely a scale. It is, however, clear that 
these endowments furnish to the empire a perfect nursery for governesses. The 
young ladies going forth into such great families as can make them members of 
their interior and associates of their children, may feel none of the changes or 
deprivations to which I have above alluded ; and certainly many of them may, 
by the protection of the Empress and the Imperial family, be placed in posi 
tions where their education will have made their fortune and their happiness. 
But I am apprehensive as to the fate of many of these young persons, until this 
vast empire becomes richer and more advanced.” 

There are some good remarks on the powers and purposes of 
Russia. The source they come from is, indeed, rather suspicious; 
but there is this advantage in reason, that it can stand indepen- 
dent of its author. There are also some judicious observations on 
Holland. To quote all these would require more space than we 
can spare ; but we will close with a picture of 

AMSTERDAM. 

On the 12th, I entered Amsterdam. Forcibly as I was struck with Rottere 
dam, I own the appearance of this most curious capital of Holland amazed ms 
as much as any place I had ever witnessed. It is not alone the impression 
produced by the peculiar nature of the country, enlosed and intersected by em- 
bankments which, if broken through or destroyed, would level every thing ia 
one chaos of deluge and ruin; it is not the dikes, canals, drawbridges, wind- 
mills, that appear on all sides, that awaken your attention ; but it is the mas 
of industry, wealth, commerce—the movement of the multitude in sedate and 
solemn step, all eagerly ruminating and absorbed in the single object of securing 
profit. In no part of the world is this characteristic of a people so determi 
nately stamped as in the city of Amsterdam. } 

‘‘ The Amster, from which the name of the city is derived, affords basins and 
numerous docks for all the shipping trading to the Dutch colonies and to the 
cities on the Rhine. A forest of ships, of all sizes and dimensions, fills up the 
vast embouchure of one of the finest of rivers. The variegated prows of the 
Dutch vessels contrast strangely with the new steam-boats arriving from all 
parts of Europe. The extreme niceness of the streets, the painted doors, wil- 
dows, (and even many of the houses themselves,) the trees which line the 
canals, all with coloured palings of wood around them, apd lastly, the motley 
dresses of the inhabitants, especially of the Dutch sailors, clothed in scarlet 
jackets and blue coarse trousers, afford a coup Teil of variety entirely unique. 


‘Po describe one principal street of Amsterdam, is to describe all. The 
Dutch have contrived a canal in the middle of each, a broad road on each side 
of the canal, and, at intervals, drawbridges, which keep up the commusi- 
cation between each side of the street. Rows of trees / the canals; 
nor are the drawbridges any impediment to the vessels passing up and dows, 
as by a simple process each drawbridge is raised up and again lowered, 
This is, however, occasionally inconvenient, as it arrests carriages and pai 
sengers, precedence being always given to the shipping. As the large streets 
are wide, the lateral communications are narrow, without trees or trottoirs. 
In the main streets there is a small but excellent stone flagging ; and before all 
the doors are green benches or seats, where the Dutch sit at their ease, emoke, 
and enjoy themselves in the evening, after the labours of the day. The 
in all the shops appeared particularly dear ; and throughout Holland the charge 
for lodgings and eatables was beyond measure exorbitant. I apprehend Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam are two of the most unreasonable cities in their a 
in Europe. Indeed the Dutch seem to think that you should pay them for 
air you breathe in their country, and for being on dry land—which, without 
their dikes, would not be the case.” 

Several portraits embellish the volumes ; but they scarcely sup- 
port the praises of the text. NgssELRopg looks like a Jew stock 
broker; NicHo.as, though a well-grown and well-looking mal, 
has neither handsome features nor intellectual expression; 
the Empress, on whose beauty and so forth the Marquis is never 
tired of dilating, seems to us goggle-eyed. 


BOZ IN BENTLEY, 
Tue September number of Benéley’s Miscellany contains @ papet 





by Boz, entitled “ Full Report of the Second Meeting of 
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-afadto Association for the Advancement of Every Thing,” 
Lott § esides combining all the amusement of the most ludi- 
woicd, 


us temporary topic with the popular readableness of a report of 
” ylating facts, displays a breadth and depth of truthful satire on 
- of the current nuisances which are intellectually most an- 
—the puff and splutter of rt expenses,” and “exertions,” 

d “expresses” to announce nothing; the struggling importance 
> small men, who fancy that ciphers by combination can change 

. nature; and the various vulgarities of penny-a-liners. 

The self-complacent and swelling phraseology of the introduc- 
tion, and the general management of the subject, display the 
trading arts of “ exclusive intelligencing.” The style of the 
rt throughout, but more especially the opening passages, 
parrating the voyage, felicitously parody the absurd twaddle of a 

nny-a-liner's reflections, as well as his minute collection of 
insignificant facts ; the ignorance of business and of social life 
which prompts him to chronicle, as matters of moment, the most 
commonplace occurrences ; and the tautological art by which he 
repeats the same idea in different phrases. One might fancy the 
following running report a veritable express, but for the happi- 
ness of several of its hits, by which an under-current of satire is 
kept up at the subjects of the narrative as well as at the mode 


of narration. 


poyings 


* Saloon of Steamer, Thursday Night, Half-past Eight. 

« When I left New Burlington Street this evening in the hackney cabriolet 
sumber four thousand two hundred and eighty-five, I experienced sensations as 
novel as they were oppressive. A sense of the importance of the task I had 
yodertaken, a consciousness that I was leaving London, and, stranger still, 

ing somewhere else, a feeling of loneliness and a sensation of jolting, quite be- 
wildered my thoughts, and for a time rendered me even insensible to the presence 

of my carpet-bag and hat-box. I shall ever feel grateful to the driver of a 
Blackwall omnibus, who, by thrusting the pole of his vehicle through the small 
door of the cabriolet, awakened me from a tumult of imaginings that are wholly 
indescribable. But of such materials is our imperfect nature composed ! 

“J am happy to say that I am the first passenger on board, and shall thus be 
enabled to give you an account of all that happens in the order of its occur- 
rence. The chimney is smoking a good deal, and so are the crew; and the 
captain, 1am informed, is very drunk in a little house upon deck, something 
Jike a black turnpike. I should infer from all I hear that he has got the 
steam up. 

« You will readily guess with what feelings I have just made the discovery 
that my berth is in the same closet with those engayed by Professor Wooden- 
sconce, Mr. Slug, and Professor Grime. Professor Woodensconce has taken 
the shelf above me, and Mr. Slug and Professor Grime the two shelves oppo- 
site. Their luggage has already arrived. On Mr. Slug’s bed is a long tin 
tube of about three inches in diameter, carefully closed at both ends. What can 
this contain? Some powerful instrument of a new construction, doubtless.” 

“ Ten Minutes past Nine. 

“ Nobody bas yet arrived, nor has any thing fresh come in my way except 
several joints of beef and mutton; from which I conclude that a good plain 
dinner has been provided for to morrow. There is a singular smell below, 
which gave me some uneasiness at first; but as the steward says it is always 
there, and never goes away, I am quite comfortable again. I learn from this 
man that the different sections will be distributed at the Black Boy and Sto- 
mach-ache and the Boot-jack and Countenance. If this intelligence be true, 
(and I have no reason to doubt it,) your readers will draw such conclusions as 
their different opinions may suggest. 

“ ] write down these remarks as they occur to me, or as the facts come to my 
knowledge, in order that my first impressions may lose nothing of their ori- 
ginal vividness. I shall despatch them in small packets as opportunities arise.” 

« Half-past Nine. 
_“ Some dark object has just appeared upon the wharf. I think it is a travel- 
carriage.” 
“ A Quarter to Ten. 
No, it isn’t.” 
“ Half-past Ten. 
, “The passengers are pouring in every instant. Four omnibuses full have 
* arrived upon the wharf, and all is bustle and activity. The noise and con- 
ion are very great. Cloths are Jaid in the cabins, and the steward is placing 
blue plates-full of knobs of cheese at equal distances down the centre of the 
tables. He drops a great many knobs ; i being used to it, picks them up 
again with great dexterity, and, after wiping them on his sleeve, throws them 
back into the plates. He is a young man of exceedingly prepossessing appear- 
ance—either dirty or a mulatto, but I think the former. 
, “An interesting old gentleman, who came to the wharf in an omnibus, has 
Just quarre!led violently with the porters, and is staggering towards the vessel 
with a large trunk in his arms. I trust and hope that he may reach it in 
safety; but the board he has to cross is narrow and slippery. Was that a 
splash? Gracious powers ! 

“Thave just returned from the deck. The trunk is standing upon the ex- 
treme brink of the wharf, but the old gentleman is nowhere to be seen. The 
Watchman is not sure whether he went down or not, but promises to drag for 
a first thing to-morrow morning. May his humane efforts prove suc- 


“Professor Nogo has this moment arrived with his nightcap on under his 
hat. _ He has ordered a glass of cold brandy and water, with a hard biscuit and 
4 basin, and has gone straight to bed. What can this mean!” 

The report of the proceedings of the Association is distinguished 
‘by asimilar breadth and generality. It is not only the pompous 
Weakness and absurdity of individual members which are touched 
ff: the passing vices and follies of the day are satirized,—the 

t-law assailants in the “ Tyrant Sowster; ” the blackguardism 
‘f @ portion of the aristocracy, and the servility of Police Magis- 
trates, in the “ Practical Suggestions " for providing some harm- 
less and wholesome relaxation for the young noblemen of England 
Mautomaton policemen, &c. who could be assaulted without suf- 

fering ; whilst here is a pleasant little bit on several topics. 

SECTION A.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
FRONT PARLOUR, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACHE, 
PRESIDENT—sIR WILLIAM JOLTERED. VICE-PRESIDENTS—MR.MUDDLEBRANES AND 
MR. DRAWLEY. 

“Mr. X. X. Misty communicated some remarks on the disappearance of 
cing-bears from the streets of London, with observations on the exhibition of 
Mmonkies as connected with barrel-organs. The writer had observed, with feel- 
aL of the utmost pain and regret, that some ors ago a sudden and unaccount- 
change in the public taste took place with reference to itinerant bears; who, 
lpg discountenanced by the populace, gradually fell off one by one from the 








streets of the metropolis, until not one remained to create a taste for natural 
history in the breasts of the poor and uninstructed. One bear, indeed—a 
brown and ragged animal—Lad lingered about the haunts of its former tri- 
umphs, with a worn and dejected visage and feeble limbs, and had essayed to 
wield his quarter- staff for the amusement of the multitude; but hunger, and 
an utter want of any due recompence for his abilities, had at length driven him 
from the field, and it was only too probable that he bad fallen a sacrifice to t 
rising taste for grease. He regretted to add, that a similar and no less lament- 
able change had tuken place with reference to monkies. These delightful ani- 
mals had formerly been almost as plentiful as the organs on the tops of which 
which they were accustomed to sit; the proportion in the year 1629 (it ap- 
peared by the Parliamentary return) being as one monkey to three organs. 
Owing, however, to an altered taste in musical instruments, and the substitue 
tion in a great measure of narrow boxes of music for organs, which left the 
monkies nothing to sit upon, this source of public amusement was wholl 
dried up. Considering it a matter of the deepest importance, in connexion wit 
national education, that the people should not lose such opportunities of making 
themselves acquainted with the manners and customs of two most interesting 
species of animals, the author ssbmitted that some measures should be imme- 
diately taken for the restoration of these pleasing and truly intellectual amuse- 
ments. 

“¢ The President inquired by what means the honourable Member proposed 
to attain this most desirable end ? 

‘‘ The author submitted, that it could be most fully and satisfactorily accom~ 
plished, if her Majesty’s Government would cause to be brought over to Eng- 
land, and maintained at the public expense and for the public amusement, 
such a number of bears as would enable every quarter of the town to be visited 
—say at least by three bears a week. No difficulty whatever need be expe- 
rienced in providing a fitting place for the reception of these animals, as a com- 
modious bear-garden could be erected in the immediate neighbourhood of both 
Houses of Parliament—obviously the most proper and eligible spot for such an 
establishment. 

‘Professor Mull doubted very much whether any correct ideas of natural 
history were propagated by the means to which the honourable member had 
so ably adverted. On the contrary, he believed that they had been the means 
of diffusing very incorrect and imperfect notions on the subject. He spoke 
from personal observation and personal experience, when be said that many 
children of great abilities had been induced to believe, from what they had ob- 
served in the streets, at and before the period to which the honourable gentle- 
man had referred, that all monkies were born in red coats and spangles, and 
that their hats and feathers also came by nature. He wished to know dis- 
tinctly whether the honourable gentleman attributed the want of encourage- 
ment the bears had met with to the decline of public taste in that respect, or to 
a want of ability on the part of the bears themselves? 

«“ Mr. X. X. Misty replied, that he could not bring himself to believe but 
that there must be a great deal of floating talent among the bears and monkies 
generally ; which, in the absence of any proper encouragement, was dispersed 
in other directions. 

“ Professor Pumpkinskull wished to take that opportunity of calling the ate 
tention of the section to a most important and serious point. The author of 
the treatise just read had alluded to the prevalent taste for bears-grease as a 
means of promoting the growth of hair, which undoubtedly was diffused to a 
very great and (as it appeared to him) very pr pre extent. No gentleman 
attending that section could fail to be aware of the fact, that the youth of the 
present age evinced, by their behaviour in the streets and at all places of 
public resort, a considerable lack of that gallantry and gentlemanly feeling 
which, in more ignorant times, had been thought becoming. He wished to 
know whether it were possible that a constant outward application of bears- 
grease by the young gentlemen about town, had imperceptibly infused into those 
unhappy persons something of the nature and quality of the bear? He shud- 
dered as he threw out the remark ; but if this js on inquiry, should prove 
to be well-founded, it would at once explain a great deal of unpleasant eccen- 
tricity of behaviour, which, without some such discovery, was wholly unac- 
countable. 

“‘The President highly complimented the learned gentleman on his most 
valuable suggestion, which produced the greatest effect upon the assembly; and 
remarked, that only a week previous, he had seen some young gentleman at a 
theatre eyeing a box of ladies with a fierce intensity, a nothing but the 
influence of some brutish appetite could possibly explain. It was dreadful to 
reflect that our youth were so rapidly verging into a generation of bears. 

‘* After a scene of scientific enthusiasm, it was resolved that this important 
question should be immediately submitted to the consideration of the council.” 

That class—a numerous class at present—who aim at bape 
ing their individual consequence by reflecting upon it the beams of a 
large society, may feel sore at these pungent touches, and perhaps 
fall foul of the satirist; but without reason. These joint stock 
unions, it may be said, do good : and no doubt they do in a certain 
sense; but so does a ploughman, ora blacksmith, much more a 
cotton factory, though not that sort of rare good which entitles 
them to call upon the world to look on. It is their pretension 
that furnishes food for the satirists, and makes the Association 
for the Advancement of Science atopic for ridicule. The whole 
thing, in fact, illustrates the primitive meaning of a vulgar but 
expressive word—hum-bug,—a stir disproportioned to the nature 
of the creature causing it. 





FINE ARTS. 
COLOURED DECORATIONS IN HOUSES. 


Tue want of colour in ovr architectural decorations is as notable a 
characteristic of this country as its foggy atmosphere : dirt and smoke 
are not more striking features of London than the dingy drab hue of 
its streets and houses. We are very Quakers in our taste: one would 
think that John Bull had as furious an antipathy to bright hues as his 
brute protonyme for scarlet, so strongly does the horror of colour cling 
to him. Some hopeful symptoms, however, of an abatement of this 
chromophobia (not a natural disease of the country, but an affliction 
superinduced by ill treatment) have lately become manifest : the heavy 
wainscoting of sitting-rooms has given way to smart paper-hangings, that, 
however ugly and monotonous, have at least the recommendation of cheer- 
fulness; and the dull leaden hue of the plastered walls has been relieved 
by a faint tint of colour, and the introduction of pannelling with scroll 
ornaments in the corners: library and dining-room curtains have been 
brightening into scarlet and crimson, though Tumner the painter still 
stands alone in the splendour of chrome yellow draperies; and the 
chintz patterns of drawing and breakfast rooms have been keeping 
pace with the increased liveliness of Brussels carpetting and the hght- 
ness and elegance of the paper or silk hangings. The dining-room, 
however, is still the stronghold of sombre blankness; and a portrait 
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or two, in a gilt frame, keeping the chandelier in countenance, are the 
only bright ornaments of the room. The massive mahogany sideboard, 
and naked chairs of the same heavy wood, are in keeping with Eng- 
lish roast beef and plum-pudding ; but as solid joints are now banished 
from the dinner-table of fashion, we hope mahogany will never more 
show its mulatto-face clad in black hair-cloth in our sitting-rooms—such 
covering is fit only for offices. : 

This cheering improvement of our dwellings is owing to the increas- 
ing taste for pictures: engravings in black frames have given place to 
paintings in gilded ones; and to these are succeeding pannellings of 
pictures, set in the gold mouldings of the room, as in the instance of 
STANFIELD's landscapes at Sutherland House. A higher refinement 
is now sprung up, in the revival of the coloured arabesques of Pom- 
peii: a very chaste and elegant variety of this style has employed the 
talents of no less an artist than EasTLakk, who has designed a room 
for Mr. BELLENDEN Kerr, something in the manner of the Etruscan 
vases, we are told. The Duke of Bravrorr is having a dining- 
room decorated in the gayest style of arabesque, by Mr. Lati.ia, in 
his imitation fresco; and the effect is delightful: not only does the 
room look lighter and more spacious, but it induces a feeling of cheer- 
fulness ; the bright colours in the wreaths of fruit and flowers, inter- 
spersed with animals and figures, start out from the delicate tint of 
the ground on every side. The transition from a wainscoted room 
painted in the ordinary way, with crude white picked out with a faint 
neutral tint of some cold bue, is quite enlivening ; it is like entering a 
garden from a stone-paved court: when furnished and lighted up, the 
effect will be brilliant in the extreme—far surpassing in richness and ele- 
gance the most gorgeous display of gilding, which is oppressive and 
monotonous in its splendour, unless plentifully relieved by colour: it 
is, moreover, less expensive and more durable. 

The extension of this style of decoration is greatly to be desired, 
not only on account of the scope it affords to the fancy and ingenuity 
of artists and artisans—opening up a wide field for the exercise 
of skill and taste, and almost creating a new class of intellec- 
tual labourers, the mechanic-artists—but for our comfort and enjoy- 
ment. The appearance of the room that we occupy, or the house that 
we inhabit, exerts a real influence upon our senses, though not quite so 
potent as the state of the atmosphere: a dark and gloomy apartment, 
or a simply dull room, depresses the spirits at the moment of enter- 
ing, just as a light, airy, and cheerful one predisposes to serenity. The 
permanent influence of both on the habitual occupant is not the less 
sensibly felt for being unperceived. The numerous lights and live] 
draperies of a drawing-room animate and enliven the visiter, as much 
as the music and the company; they are the flowers and sunshine of 
artificial life. 

This nascent fondness for colour is but a revival of our old likings : 
it is no new fancy, even in this country. The Puritans banished 
the barmonies of beauteous colour, as well as of sweet sound, 
from “merry England.” In ELizaseru's time not only were the 
chambers hung with arrass, but the ornaments of the rooms and the 
architectural decorations were coloured and gilded: even monuments 
in churches were adorned in this splendid style, till we substituted the 
cold repulsive black-and-white marble of the Low Countries for the 
attractive elegance of Italian art. That the fondness for colour is 
national, is proved by the painted bodies of our barbarian forefathers, 
no less than by the gorgeous doublets and coloured hose of our more 
civilized progenitors. ‘The love of colour, indeed, is inherent in man, 
as all nature testifies; and those who, confounding beauty and gaudi- 
ness, call bright colour vulgar, will find an answer in every garden 
starred with dahlias, whose variety of hues is as endless as their 
fecundity. The fact is, our fastidiousness—not taste, but a poor 
negation of it—makes us take refuge from violent and discordant con- 
trasts of colour in the neutral ground of drab: we have remained long 
enough on the threshold of elegance—mere aversion from showy defor- 
mity; and itis now time we enter into the sanctuary. Our lively 
neighbours the French, to whom show is a necessary of life, and who 
prefer bad combinations of colour to none at all, overdo as much as 
we fall short: the happy medium lies between the two extremes. 
The scarlet cloak of the country dame, and the red waistcoat or cap 
of the labourer, are indulgences of the same sense that drinks in the gor- 
geous hues of sunset, and feasts on the lustrous splendours of a poppy- 
field, when its myriad of ruddy lamps are lit up by the sun-beams; and 
the rude taste is gratified by the uncouth daubs that relieve the bare 
whiteness of the cottage-wall, just as the enlightened connoisseur is 
with a picture by Tirtan or PauL VERONESE. 

Colour is also an essential part of architectural decoration, without 
which a building is not complete: the interior of St. Paul's, for in- 
stance, looks cold, vacant, and tomb-like, not for want of pews, but of 
coloured ornament to fill the eye and satisfy the sense of beauty. The 
painted ceiling of the dome tends to make more evident the absence of 
any hue but the dingy tints of dust in the rest of the building. The 
artists offered to furnish it with pictures in West's day; but the then 
prelate refused their proposal, on grounds that would equally justify the 
removal of all ‘graven ornaments” whatever, and render the beau idéal 
of a Protestant place of worship a barn with wooden benches. Coloured 
and gilded ceilings, heraldic blazonries, and, above all, painted windows 
—sunlighted transparencies—are as much integral parts of Gothic as 
the arabesque scro!ls and honeycomb fret-work, harlequin- hued, are of 
the Moorish architecture. Not only did the Egyptians employ colour 
most lavishly on the exterior of their temples, as well as in the en- 
graved pictures of the interiors, but the elegant Greeks painted the 
lily whiteness of their marble temples, and gilded the refined sym- 
metry of the ornaments on them. ‘The painter-architects of Italy have 
left, in St. Peter's and the Vatican, splendid examples of the insepa- 
rable union of coloured adornments and architectural forms; for 
though the noble proportions of the Loggie could not be affected if 
RarFFAELLe's arabesques and pictures were effaced, the grandeur of 
the whole would be sensibly lessened, and a hiatus would be visible— 
a want would be felt, even supposing their former existence to be un- 
known to us. 

The mention of these frescoes—would that the material were as 
imperishable as the fame of their painters !—brings us back to the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to these remarks—the revival of fresco- 

painting in Germany, and the practice of a modified form of it in this 





country. The arcades of the Hofgarten at Munich, as well 





Glyptothek and Pinakothek, are adorned with paintings in fea 
true fresco of Italy, where pure water-colours are applied to 
plaster. The practice requires great dexterity and Certainty of hy met 
the effect is produced at once, and every separate portion of the 1 ty 
ture is successively completed before the plaster dries, A fw 
back, Mr. J. B. Lane produced some small pictures in rea] freg 
specimens; these are the only ones we have seen. The advan 
fresco- painting consist in its durability, the permanent brillianey Of the 
colours, and their freedom from the gloss and yellowness of gij, 
method adopted renders the style more applicable to ceilings and the 
walls of lofty buildings, where a powerful impression has to be 
duced from a distance, than to smaller rooms; it is better suited fy 
public halls and churches, and the saloons and lobbies of a palace than 
to private dwellings. Fresco has got into disrepute in this coun 
owing to the bastard method employed in the Hall at Manchester and 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields. This is called me 
fresco : the basis is fresco, that is, the masses of colour are laid on with 
a water medium on the moist plaster, but the design is finished with 
distemper—colour mixed with size ; which is easily acted on 
damp, and consequently the beauty of the painting is soon destroyed: 
already has the sanctuary of the chapel in Moorfields been repainteg, 
Mr. Laticta, who has been lecturing on the subject of fresco at the 
rooms of the Society for Promoting Practical Design, in Leicester 
Square, (he delivers his concluding lecture on Tuesday next,) emplo 
flatted oil colours on a composition ground, spread over ordinury plaste 
walls. The clearness, delicacy, and brightness of these Colours, are 
almost equal to the real fresco, while the process is wuch easier ang 
cheaper; for merely decorative purposes it is as effective and durabk 
as oil paint, and it may be washed without injury: in this way he hg 
executed the dining-room for the Duke of Beaurort. 

To the Germans we are indebted also for the revival of the anciey 
practice of encaustic—that is, employing wax as the vehicle, and ap: 
plying the colour in a warm state. The peculiar advantages of this 
method over fresco, consists, we believe, in the superior delicacy and 
high finish it admits of. ; 

The subject deserves the consideration of artists and amateurs, eg. 
pecially with reference to the new Houses of Parliament. If it benot 
intended to ornament them with historical paintings, surely the intro. 
duction of coloured devices might be permitted. Any one who hay 
lounged in the sumptuous cafés of Paris, must have experienced the in. 
fluence of beautiful colour on the eye and the spirits; and thereis 
much to admire in the taste of the designs. One of the newest, on the 
Italian Boulevard, in the Elizabethan style, is particularly called to 
our recollection by the mention of the new Houses of Parliament, 
It is matter of surprise that, in a country pretending to taste, no ally. 
sion is made to pictorial or sculptural adornments for one of the noblest 
piles of building we shall have to boast of—in architectural magnificence 
rivalling Westminster Abbey. What are the artists about, that they 
do not agitate the subject? 





NEW PRINTS. 

Lance engravings of fine old pictures are of so rare occurrence, that 
we are predisposed to regard any tolerably faithful translation of one 
with the favour due to productions that are commonly more valuable 
to art than profitable to the speculator. A mezzotint, by S. W. Rey. 
NOLDS, of the fine picture by Satvator Rosa, of Jacub's Dream, bee 
longing to the Duke of Devonsuire, and exhibited the season before 
last at the British Institution, is so little satisfactory, however, that it 
will rather make such as have not seen the original wonder what there 
was in it to admire, than recall to those who have its peculiar beauties, 
The charm of the picture depends mainly on the solemn twilight tone 
of evening pervading the wild rocky landscape, and making more un 
earthly the gleam of light disclosing the vision. The figure of Jacob is 
any thing but patriarchal; the angelic forms are very substantial—more 
picturesque than celestial; and the ladder is literally real: it is the 
graceful form and airy movement of the angels’ ample pinions—their 
wavy outline relieved against the rack of clouds—that gives the idea of 
a supernatural appearance. All is stir and motion; but it is skiey, 
silent, and evanescent, as if the apparition only transiently disturbed 
the repose and solitude of the scene. The magic tints of the painting, 
and the deep sober tone of the effect, with its startling contrast of spectral 
light, are not reflected in the engraving; which is cold, crude, and 
monotonous, and excites no imaginative feeling: the chiaroscuro of the 
picture, in fact, is not rendered. ; 

Works of this high class should be engraved in line : there is no fear 
of their interest fading before the completion of the plate ; and if the 
demand be limited and slow, it is lasting: a really good engraving from 
a fine picture is a very safe investment of capital. For novelties 
things of the day, that would not survive the time necessary for pro- 
ducing a line engraving—for portraits of limited interest, and unim- 
portant subjects, mezzotint is well enough; though even in these the 
utmost skill and care are required to overcome the defect peculiar to this 
mode of engraving—that heavy black smoothness which the addition of 
etching and strokes of the graver only partially remedies. 


Martyrs in Prison is an historical portrait-picture of Latimer, Crane 


mer, Ridley, and Bradford, in the Tower. The accidental circum- 
stance of these four leaders of ‘the noble army of martyrs” being cot. 
fined in one room, has furnished a good opportunity to group their 
likenesses ina picture. Hersert has performed his task but indif- 
ferently ; for the necessity of preserving the likenesses that the common 
prints have made people familiar with, has prevented him from giving 
characteristic animated expression to the faces; and the print looks 
like what it is, a manufactured affair. Wickliffe ison his knees, reading 
the Bible aloud to his fellow prisoners, who are seated at the table: 
the passive grave attention of persons listening is not expressed in thelt 
faces, but each one seems occupied with his own thoughts, unmindful 
of the other, and of the words they are supposed to hear. Cranmer, 
by his action, seems as if addressing some one out of the picture. 
Bradford, who is musing, is the most life-like of the party: Cranmers 
face has not the vigorous character of HoLBetn’s portrait ; and Wick- 
liffe and Latimer have very weak pbysiognomies for such robust and 
enduring champions of Protestantism. We cannot say any thing 10 
praise of the drawing, either; and the daylight is too widely diffused 
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mezzotint, by S. W. Reyno tps, is not so objec- 
fr dug oe er plate, eeu it is far from being all that could 
rionable he Vhat share of the defects of the print is attributable to 
oa we are unable to judge, not having seen the picture. 
te d copy of the well-known French mezzotint representing 
Sa ie Battle of Waterloo, has been made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bost 9 ‘the husband etching the outline and the wife scraping the 
goniorn refer the lady’s share in the work, which is executed with 
a d feeling. The picture, by SrevBeEn, is one of the best of the 
vio melodramatic battle-pieces ; where the boldness of the design 
of drawing are more to be admired than the sentiment or 


oan Napoleon looks like the spoiled child of Victory, very 
aly at being crossed ; the rest is mere conventional exaggeration. 
8 


In the Ninth Number of Ryall's Portraits of Conservative Statesmen, 
LON bas figured the modern exemplar of the suaviter in modo and 
Cas iter in re WhO lately filled chair of the House of Commons with 
a high reputation for the graces that become it. It is not the 
= bt Honourable Manners Sutton, however, ex officio the first Com- 
1 of the realm, in his wig and gown; but Viscount Canterbury, 
ing the riband and star of nobility, and seated in his arm-chair, 
twiddling his eye-glass, enjoying the ofium cum dignitate of his peerage 
and pension. it is a quiet, unassuming, and literally speaking likeness 
fa well-bred man of the world, with whom all goes easy. Sir Tuomas 
DAWRENCE bas made Sir George Murray look very furtive, with his 
sharp cold features and cocoa-nut cranium; and he has sketched Mr. 
Dottin with the turgid assumption of his early style, so as to give one 
the notion of an overgrown schoolboy affecting a romantic air—an 
Antinous Agonistes. 

Avery good and pleasant likeness of Witson, the vocalist, now on 
his way to the United States, has been lithographed by Mabe try; 
the painter’s name is not mentioned. Unlike most portraits of actors, 
there is nothing theatrical about it ; but the open, manly face, has the 
unassuming look of the original. Its appearance, too, is well-timed. 


Some jealous-pated, narrow-minded painter, who is very angry at 
our praise of the German school, vented his spleen in a letter to the 
Times on Wednesday, under the signature of Alpha; wherein he ap- 

s to all the old national prejudices against any thing foreign. Not 
oe able to attack the works of the German painters, (of which he 
seems to know even less than ourselves,) he prates of the “rabies for 
German arabesques and German sympathies,” (?) and sneers at the 
“harmonious names” of the Germans. ‘Taking as a text for his Jere- 
miade a garbled quotation from the Spectator, Alpba founds on it a 
misconstruction of the spirii and tendency of our observations. He 
sets out with stating that we “ undervalue British art, and talk of it, in 
comparing it with the German, as on the lowest step in colour as ap- 
lied to sentiment :” thus leaving it to be inferred that we considered 
it inferior to the German, whereas we distinctly stated the very reverse. 
The letter requires no other notice from us; for it does not controvert 
our position. It is rather confirmatory, than otherwise, of the justness 
of an argument, when it is found necessary to resort to misrepresenta- 
tion in order to refute it. 

We are sorry to see a defence of British art based on a pitiful depre- 
ciation of a foreign school. Notwithstanding Alpha’s boastful tone, 
we fear he will find few to agree with him that the painters of the pre- 
sent day rank with TiT1an, Paut Veronese, Correccio, and Rem- 
BRANDT. He is very unfortunate in only being able to instance 
“LanpsEER’s Dog” in proof of the fine sentiment of modern 
colourists. Our object is not to uphold the British or any other 
schoul at the expense of a rival, but to promote the cause of art gene- 
nally, by heartily praising good qualities and fearlessly denouncing bad 
ones, wherever they appear. Those are the truest friends who neither 
flatter weaknesses nor palliate faults. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 3ist ult., in Gloucester Place, Portman Square, the Countess MeTaxa, of a 
ughter. 
Ph 3d inst, at the Lawn, South Lambeth, Mrs. ELnHaANaN BiIcKNELL, of a 
ter. 
On the 3d irst., at Leamington, the Lady Howarn, of a son, still-born. 
On the 3d inst , at the Avenue Road, the Lady of Barnes Peacock, Esq., of a son. 
On the 3d inst., at Bognor, the Lady of Sir Henry Durrant, Bart., of Scotton 
Hall, in the county of Noriolk, of a son and heir. 
Pre nag Ist iust., at Greenwich, the Lady of Cuarves J. Cartrar, Esq., of a 
ughter, 
On the 5th inst., at Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, the Lady of Ropszsrt MypDLETON 
Bropun.ps, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 21st ult., at Pitlurg, Aberdeenshire, Lady Seton, of Pitmedden, of a daughter. 
On the 27th alt., at the Manse of Currie, Mrs. Ja MIESON, Of a son. 
On the 15th ult.,at Portpatrick Manse, the Lady of the Rev. A. Unquwarr, of a gon. 
Recently, the Wife of a landed proprietor at Altruitweida, near Mitweida, in Saxony, 
of five daughters, all perfect in their conformation: they died in about half-an-h ur 


afer their birth, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th inst., at Waterferry, Oxon, the Rev. Gzoraz ANTHONY Denison, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Vicar of Broadwinsdon, Dorset, to Gzora@rana, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Warner Henley, Esq, of Waterferry. 

On the Ist inst., at Marylebone Church, Enwarp Hay, Esq., eldest son of Edward 
Drummond Hay, Esq., her Britannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Tangier, 
— youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Livingston, of York Place, Port 

e, 

On the 30th ult., at Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, Winttam Macvean, Esq., Lieut, 

b+ aed Evizapera Mary, daughter of the late 'T. Malet Charter, Esq., of Lynch- 
» and granddaughter of Mrs. Freke Gunston, Frethey Cottage, Somersetshire. 

wh the 3d inst., at Glasgow, Mr. Robert Henperson, Euston Square, to IsaBELLA 
ELLAN, daughter of Robert M’Lellau, Esq., of Garnet Hill. 

od the 2\st uly last, at Sierra Leone, Wittiam Fisuer MENDs, Esq., Deputy 
Cap tant Commissary-General, to 'sabeLLa East CREIGHTON, youngest daughter of 

ptain Creighton, late of the Lith Regiment of Light Dragoons, and granddaughter 
Of the late Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, 

Posen the 4th inst., at Cileain, Fliatshire, Eowarp Riosy, M.D., Spring Gardens, to 

UsaN, second daughter of John Taylor, Esq, F.1.S., of Bedford Row. 


DEATHS, 
oaths 26th ult., at his s:at, Merthyraawr, Glamorganshire, after two days’ illness, 
se ight Hon, Sir Joun Nicuo.t, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, in his 80th 


On the 4th inst, i ' 
Onn — any — in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, the Lady BarBARA 
Me Ast inst., at Hadley, Miss Vere, of Berkeley Square, in her 89th year, 
a ~ pf mori Mrs. Sakau Tutcoca, in her 86th a 7 
San me st inst., at Brompton, Kent, Mrs, Dunsrervitur, relict of the late Elias 
erville, of Plymouth, in her 8ist year. 


engineer—Oct. 2, Woods, Manchest 


chester, merchant—Wathen, W: 








On the 3d inst., at the Vicarage, Morton, near Bourn, Lincolnshire, ELIzABeETH, wile 


of the Rev, Samuel Hopkinson, in her 82d year. 


On the Ist inst, at the house of her son, at Southgate, Mary, Widow of the late 


John Wilkinson, Esq., of Ebury Street, Pimlico, in her 90th year. 


On the lst inst., at her nephew’s, Ipswich, Mrs. Eurzaseru Cuason, in her 84th 


year. us 
On the 30th of August, at Douglas Castle, North Britain, the Hon, Captain Georaz 
Dovatas, R.N., brother of the Right Hon. Lord Douglas. 


On the 22d ult., at Cornhill, near Aberdeen, Mrs. ALLARDYCE, Widow of the late 


Alexander Allardyce, og of Dunnottar. 
Re 


On the 3d inst. at the Rectory House, Isleworth, Miss Mary Dovatass, in her 74th 


ear 


On the 30th ult., in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, Maritpa, Wile of the Rev. 


John Hobart Caunter. 


On the Ist inst., at Shrewsbury, Hearucore, second son of Money Wigram, Esq,, of 
Wood House, Wanstead, in his 14th year. 

On the 20th inst., at Edinburgh, Joan Wuyre, Esq., Cashier of Stamps and Taxes 
for Scotland. 

On the 20th inst., at Leamington, Aanes Seton, relict of the late Dr. John Fletcher, 
F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, 

On the 22d ult., at Minden Cottage, Joun Burton, Esq., of Stewarton, Sheriff-Sub- 


stitute of Peeblesshire. 


On the 7th inst., Georozk Howe Browne, Esq,, F.A.S., in his 75th year, Secretary 
ot the Westminster Fire Office, in the service of which Society he passed upwards of 
62 years. 

On the 25th ult., at Kirkness, Kinross-shire, Mr. Sheriff CLerwavne, in his 58th year. 

On the 26th of June, at Bybrook, Jamaica, Mrs. Letitia Cox. She outlived the 
oldest inhabitants in this parish for many generations. By her account she was a 
grown-up young woman at the time of the destruction of Port Royal by an earthquake. 
She declared she never drank any thing but water during her whole life. She must 
have been upwards of 160 years of age. Anold Black woman, at Holland estate, died 
eighteen months ago, 140 years old. She also declared she never drank any thing but 
water. Holland is the property of William Ewart Gladst Esq., Member for 
Newark.—Jamaica Royal Gazette. 











THE ARMY. 

Wan-orricr, Sept. 7.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Cornet and Riding master J. King 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Vyse, deceased, 2lst Regt. of Foot —R. Nicholson, 
Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawson, whose appointment has been can- 
celled. 29th Foot—Major Hon. C. A. Wrottesley, from the 95th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Walter, who exchanges. 46th Foot—Capt. S. Spooner, from the half pay unattached, to 
be Capt. vice T. Armstrong. 48th Foot—Lieut. J. W. Smith to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Phelps, who retires; Lieut. B. Riky to be Capt. by purchase, vice Burslem, who 
retires; Ensign H. Bromley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; Ensign C. S . 
Boyle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Riky; K. Bateman, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Bromley; RK. Warburton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boyle. 
5lst Foot—Lieut. J. Hughes, from the half-pay of the 82d Foot, to be Lieut. vice For- 
man, promoted, 55th Foot—-Ensign E.G. Daniell to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Cuffe, 
who retires; J. Frend, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Daniell. 77th Foot—P, 
Duff, Gent. to be Ensign, by pnrehase, vice Mills, promoted. 90th Foot—Major J. 
Singleton, from half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice G. G. Nicolls, who exchanges. 
95th Foot—Major J. Walter, from the 29th Foot, to be Major, vice Wrottesley, who 
exchanges, 

Unattached—Lieut. E. Forman, from the 51st Regt. to be Capt. without purchase, 

Brevet— Capt. S. Spooner, of the 46th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Ensign Penrose, of the 10th Foot, are James 
William Edward, 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 31st of August last.— For Lieut.-Col. A. F. Macintosh, 
of the 50th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, read Lieut.-Col. A. F, Macintosh; of the 76th 
Foot, to be Col. in the Army. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Sept. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Pedrana and Down, South Audley Street, dress makers—T. and F. Goadsby, Man- 
chester, druggists—Saw and Ridsdale, Tabernacle Walk, grocers— Benson and Dodd, 
Kirby Lonsdale, tanners—Smith and Gould, Mancl ission-ayeuts— Drew 
and Co, Burlington Arcade, hosiers—Brundritt and Taylor, Liverpool, cattle-dealers— 
Pearson and Minzies, Moulsham, Essex, drapers—Hawkes and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, woolstaplers—Stocker and Co, Birmingham, shoe heel-manufacturers—Adshead 
and Co. Manchester, calico-dealers—Naysmith and Co. Patricroft, Manchester, ma- 
chine-makers—J. B. and B. Read, Worcester, wine-merchants—Harris and King, 
Dursley, Gloucestershire, plumbers—Olive and Co, Bath, common-brewers—Cora 
and Co. Birmingham, wholesale-drapers—R. and W. Lees, Oldham, cotton-spinners— 
Hinton and Reeves, Bankside, coal-merchants—Wylie and Morris, Liverpool, flag- 
merchants—Chaloner and Co. Liverpool, ship-builders—Christie and Westley, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, tobacco-manufacturers—Senior aud Jarvis, Manchester, cotton- 
spinners—J. and T, Searles, Huggin Lane, Cheapside, shoe-makers—Crossley and 
Pearson, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manulacturers—W. and T. D. Ridley, Chelms- 
ford, millers—Smith and Sharp, Derby, cheese factors—S, and W. H. Smith, Leeds, 
flax-spinuers, 





BANKRUPTS, 

Brown, Watrer, Sheffield, victualler, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 16: solicitors, 
Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; and Mr, Robinson, Rotherham. 

Francis, Davin, Goswell Street Road, surgeon, Sept. LL, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs.” 
Kearsey and Co, Leadenhall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Greer, Joun Roper, Bristol, merchant, Sept. 12, Oct. 16; solicitors, Messrs. White 
and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

Hiney, Joun, Caistor, Lincolnshire, currier, Sept. 15, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Carter and Gregory, London; and Mr. Hett, Glamford Briggs, Lincolushire. 

Luce, Joun, Bristol, woollen-draper, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs, White 
and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

Scuwinp, Freneaicx Louis, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Baxendale and Co, Great Winchester Street; and Messrs, Shackelton and Co. 
Liverpoul. 

DIVIDENDS, 
Sept. 27, Weston, Gracechurch Street, merchant—Oct. 2, Farguson, Petworth, linen= 


draper—Oct. 9, Boyes, Wansford, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturer—Sept. 28, Hutchin- 


sou, Heworth, Durham, Epsom salts mavufacturar—Sept. 238, Coles, Taunton, shop-~ 
keeper—Sept. 28, Lewis, Margate, timber-merchant—Nov, 6, Wait, North Shields, 
» warel —Oct, 3, Cooper, Harleston, 





Suffolk, coal-merchant, 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 25. 

Hingston, Cheltenham, chemist—G. B. and G. Billows, Poole, ironmunger — Pr'nce, 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, leather-dresser—Smith, Nottingham, victualler—Burdein, 
Sheffield, table-kuife manufacturer — Hoare, Cirencester, tea-dealer —Brierly, M in- 

ichester, G1! shire, clothier. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Morzison, Josern, Edinburgh, silversmith, Sept, 14, Oct. 1. 


Friday, Sept. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gosling and Egley, New Bond Street, booksellers—T. and E. Massey, Norwich, 
manufacturers—Macfarlan aud Co. London—Taylor and Co. capenters—C. and A. 
Brinat, Bognor, tailors—Williams and Pullinger, Chichester, printers—Fenton and 
Co. Barbican, coal-merchants—Skipper and Mayott, Great Tower Street, wax-chand- 
lers—Owens and Co. Liverpool, timber-dealers—Lawton and Heathcote, Rumworth, 
Lancashire, engineers—Orchard aud Gilbert, Liverpool, tea-dealers -Hamilton and 
Morley, Mauchester, fustian-manufacturers—Quesnee and Parent, Frith Street, tailors 
—Phillips and Co, Tewkesbury, linendrapers--Crisp and Co. Beccles, brewers— Russell 
and Branscombe, Exeter, carriers—-Russell and Co, London, carriers—Whitfield and 
Pattinson, Ashton-under-Line, architects—Morbey and Co, Darenth, Kent, paper- 
makers. 








BANERUPTS. 

CriarKkson, GeoraE, Sheerness, victualler, tu surrender Sept.22, Oct. 19: solicitor, 
Mi. Hardingham, Millman Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Corns, Joserx junior, Birmingham, cabinet-maker, Sept. 17, Oct.19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Philipps and Conquest, Size Lane, Bucklersbury. 

Georor, Curistopuex, Paddington Street, Marylebone, builder, Sept. 17, Oc', 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Bicknell, Manchester Street, Manchester Square; official assigaee, Mr, 
Graham, Basinghall Street, 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Sept. 29, Charleton and Reddell, Berners Street, Commercial Road East, white- 
lead: manufacturers—Oct.3, Pope, March, Cambridgeshire, draper—Oct. 1, Martin, Ox- 
r—Oct. 3, Trye and Lightfoot, Great St. Helen’s, merchants— 
is, mahogany-merchant—Sept. 28, B. and B. Buothby, Nottingham, 
, hant—Oct. 3, W. and J. E, Marshall, 

Horton, Yorkshire. worsted-spinners—Oct, 3, J., J. and W. Forster, Carlisle, bankers— 
Oct. 9, Pitt, Little Yarmouth, merchant—Oct. 2, Clay, Huddersfield, timber-merchant 
Birmingham, ct —Oct. 2, Pitchforth, Brighouse, York- 

shire,wood-saw yer-—Oct.3, Milward, Brad ford, Yorkshire, grocer—Oct. 6, 
eobald, Norwich, bombasin fe er— 

per—Oct. 11, Saffery, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
scrivener—Oct. 24, Patchett, Liverpool, saddler—Sept. 29, Cooper, Liverpool, grocer— 


ford Street, linendra 
Sept. 29, Pease, L 
ironfounders—Oct, 11, Harris, Manchest 





—Oct. 8, Tabberer, Bir 





hall, Suffolk, hay-merchant—Sept. 29, Th 
Sept. 28, Howe, Margate, hotel-kee 


Oct, 11, Brown, Tealby, Lincolnshire, grocer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 


Morgan, Hedge Row, Islington, butcher, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIGNS. 
Bruce, Davin, Wick, merchant, Sept. 18, Oct. 2. 
Sommerrvitir, Grorcz, Glasgow, builder, Sept. 12, 27. 





contrary, on or Sept. 28. 

Morgan, Birmingham, toy-merchant—Grundy, Pilkington, | 
nner—Palmor, Hertford Street, Mayfair, wine-merchant—Sisley, East Peckham, v 
8 petr—Marshall, Liverpool, grocer—Scantlebury, David Street, New Road, 
carpenter—Lowe junior, Worcester, skinner—Hood, Atherstone, clock-manufacturer— Ol 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. The 

magnificent Steam Ships, LONDON, DUNDEE, 

and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, 

Wapping, as under: 

he LONDON, Capt. Ewina, Wednesday, 12th Sept. 
—8 Morning. 

. The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday 19th Sept. — 
1l Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and every information 
obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; Castle Alley, Royal Exchange, or at the Steam 
Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

Exizapets Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


MIGRANT SHIP WANTED.—The 
Colonization Commissioners tor SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA hereby give Notice, that they will be ready on 
FRIDAY, the 14th SEPTEMBER, before Two o'clock, 
to receive Tenders for a Ship or Ships of the First Class 
at Lloyd’s, of not less than 400 Tons (old Register), for 
the conveyance of about One Hundred and Fifty Pas- 
sengers from London to South Australia; to sailon the 
Ast of Novermber next. The Tender to express the rate 
e head for the passage, diet, and accommodation of the 
asseugers for the whole Voyage, and to be made ac- 
cording to a form which may be had at the South Aus- 
tralian Colonial Office, No.6, Avelphi Terrace, Strand, 
or at the Office of Mr. S RirueRrpon, Surveyor of Ship- 
ping to the Commissioners, No. 1, Leadenhall Street, 
with Terms and Conditions annexed. NB. No Tender 
will be received uuless made and filled in according to 

the form above mentioned. By Order of the Board, 
Rowtanp Hrt1, Secretary. 

6, Adelphi Terrace, September 4th, 1833, 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician 
Cuarves Srewarr, insubmitting bis Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Geutlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent ofthe West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths. C. Stewart avails himself of 
the present opportunity to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgmeuts for the support he has received siuce his com- 
mencement, particularly to those citizens of the Umted 
States of America who have so especially favoured him 
with their commands. 
List oF Casu Prices. 


Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £ 8. d. € 8. d. 

Woaded Cloths.from.........- 0to3 10 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... o—4 00 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

Cloths ....... Ceccceeedecsoece 0—410 6 
Rich Velvet Waistcuats ......... 1 8 O—115 @ 
Silk and Satinditto ............. 018 0--1 50 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trousers ............. 1 5 O—114 0 
Plain Suit of Livery .ecesccsseseceessesecvs 410 0 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Mr. HASELWOOD, Private futor and Assistant Master 
at the University Colleye School, 
RECEIVES, under the sauction of the Head Masters, 
a SELECT NUMBER of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
as Boarders, to be educated in the School of the 

College. 

Terms for Board and Private Tuition, Forty-five 
Guiveas per annum. Each pupil has a_ separate 

. The number being limited, a term’s notice 
is required prior to removal. The house adjoins the 
playground of the College, to which (with permis- 
sion of the Council) a communication has been opened 
for the pupils’ recreation. 

Further particulars may be obtained by letter (post- 
paid) addressed to Mr. Hasetwoop, 20, Upper Gower 
Street, Bediord Square. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Tuomas H. Key, A.M. Professor of 
Latin in the College. 
Henrv Manpen, A.M. Professor of 
Greek in the College. 

The SCHOOL will opeu on Tuespay, the 25th Sep- 
tember. 

The Session is divided intothree terms, viz from the 25th 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the 3d August. The Yearly payment for 
each Pupil is 15/. of which 5/. are paid in advance each 
Term, The hours of attendance are from a quarter past 
nine to half-past three, on the first five days of the week, 
and to a quarter past twelve on Saturdays. 

The subjects taught, (without extra charge,) are Read- 
ing, Writing, the properties of the most familiar objects, 
natural and artificial, the English, Latin. Greek, French, 
and German Languages, Ancient and Modern History, 
Geography both physical and political, Arithmetic and 
Bookkeeping, the Elements of Mathematics, and Natmal 
Philosophy and Drawing. Any pupil may omit Greek and 
Latin or Gieek only, and devote his whole attention to 
the other branches of Education. 

There is a general Examivation of the Pupil at the 
end of each session, and the prizes are then given. The 
discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment, 

A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. 





Heap MastTERs. 


Cuaruss C, Arxinson, Secretary. 

2ist August 1838. 

N.B. Mr. Wricut, 36, Toubridye Place; Mr. Harpy, 
32, Mornington Crescent, Hampstead Road; Mr. Has.e- 
woop, 20, Upper Gower Street, and Mr. Bean, 16, Eus- 
ton Square, receive Boarders. 

The Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medi- 
eine commence onthe Ist of October, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Session 1838-39, 
The WINTER TERM will commence on Monpay). 
the lst of October. 
(Classes in the Order in which the Lectures are 
delivered during the Day.) 
BOTAN Y-— Professor Linpury, Ph. D, 
MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN—Professor Davis, M.D. 
ANATOMY—Protessor Quain. 
ms ATOMY and PHYSIOLOG Y—ProfessorS#anrey, 
CHEMISTR Y—Professor GRanaAm. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTR Y—Professor GrawamM. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY — Professor Grant, 


-D. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS— 
Professor Tomson, M.D. 
SURGERY, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of— 
Professor Cooper, 
MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of— 
Professor E.Liotsen, M.D. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE Datty. , 
Prospectuses aud further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 
K. Quatn, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuarues C, Arxinson, Secretary. 
The Lectures in the Classes of the FACULTY of 
ARTS. commence on the 15th October. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL Opens on the 25th September. 
2ist August 1838. 
: it ag pel ee re 
FE fp cbon 9 UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WATER 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON, 
Bankers—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 
The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of @ power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being wi 
by some respectable person on the day it bears date, 
The benefit arising from the EXCHANGE OF A poRTIO® 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purchase of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation. An indi 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the present pric 
of stocks would purchase a considerable increase of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property te 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &c &c. Forinstance, 
a person aged 65: would,FoR a SUM WHICH IN THE Funps 
ONLY PRonuces 4/., purchasean Annuity for life of more 
than 13/ 10s. . 
Proposals for the purchase of Annuities must oer 
the name, »ge,description, and occupation of the pee 
on whose life the Annuity is required, together with 3 
particulars of when and where baptized or other ae 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be ha rr 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Leper 
Place, Strand, London, and of any of the Country Agen'® 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








E ROYAL COVENT 


Performers engaged at this 
T GARDEN. ee meet in the Green Room, on 


tre are _ TEMBER 15th, between the hours 
Het Mer ng, Sev Joun WiLLMorT, — 
eater $th, 1 Stage Director. 





—SAINTERS IN WATER 
T° PAINT OBERSON AND MILLER’S 

COUNT MOIST WATER COLOURS, adapted 
peRMAN Sketching or Finished Drawings, 51, Long 
ee oadon 


cre ; n beg leave to acquaint the 
I a ee rater Culoars with their recent 
Artist and t from their original invention in 1832, in the 
improvern of Moist Water Colours, whereby their bril- 
Pita clearness and power, with transparency combined 
Ticilit in use, are perfected in so high a degree as to 
with vor be improvement uncalled for 
rendet and Mri.eR beg further to observe, they 
Hoseaewmployed by the first Artists of the United 
pdr and France ; aud the most flattering commen- 
dations are in their possession respecting the qualities of 
cee pe letter from J, D. Harvie, Esq. to Messrs. 
¥ LER. 
Bossvor an we now finished three pictures with 
On eoared Water Colours, and I think I can safely 
be ote give you my opinion of them. They really 
a style them, “ Improved Water Colours ;” for 
ng Lage brightness they are greatly superior to any 
There wer seen; and these are very essential qualities, 
vyater colours invariably dry dull. 


Square, London. 
4, Gordon Sasol by Roserson and Mitiek, at the 


,51, Long Acre, in single Cakes orin Boxes, 
i aaetet separa for sketching from Nature, ou im- 
prored principles for utility and compactness, 


REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
bythe UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPAN Y, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 
9, Charlotte Row, Mansiouhouse, London. This Com- 
- y, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
at perfect security from an ample capital; aud only 
aires, when an insurance is for the whole period of 
life, one halfof the very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five percent, annually, to be deducted at death, 
ormay previously be paid off at convenience. 

Itobviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rateincome tosecure by this arrangement a provision 
for hisfamily; and should he at any time after effecting 
theinsurancesucceed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid one-half the pre- 
miumsfor the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
a)) other Companies. 

Thusa mau of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 281. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death pay ment of noless than 
3000/. subject only to the deduction of 144/.1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid, 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
greatinducements to the public When such facilities 
areafforded, itis clearly a moralduty in every parent 
who is nut possessed of a fortune, but of an income, how- 
ever moderate, to insure his life for a sam which may 
yielda comfortable provision for his family, 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 








Age. Without Profits. With Profits, 
A. .%5..... £118 seeeee £2 2 11 per Cent, 
BDisseee 8B 310 « 2 89 
Brcccoe Se Vi vecues 33 4 
| Ee SOs £285 7 
| re Osix0. - 617 9 


Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 
Honorary Presipents. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

| Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Barl of Errol 

Earl of Courtowno 

Earl Leven and Melville 

Lord Viscount Falklaud 

lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
Direcrors. 

James Stuart, Esy. Chairman, 

Wu. Prasker, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Downes. Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. 
Alexander Balmauno, Esq. 
Samuel Anerson, Esq, . P. Levi, Esq. 

Charles Graham, Esq. Johu Ritchie, Esq. 
Faro Hats Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, Ox ord Street, 
? ? Epwarp Bovp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident Wirector, Eowarp Boy p, Esq. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London 


—_—_—— 





Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Frederick ©. Maitland. Esq. 
Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq, 





EFAYS GRAND POMMADE 
This extraordiuary preparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, Tie Douloreux, Gout, Rheu- 
natism, Lambago, aud Sciatica, and all paintal A ffections 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most 
severe paroxysms It has been extensively employed in 
the public and private practice of seveial Freach Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
pay curing those formidable and tormenting mala- 
ies, Since its introduc iou into England, it has in every 
case fully maintained the high character its unrivalled 
waa has obtained for iton the Coutinent. Patients 
Who had for years drawn on a miserable existence, and 
pry had lost the use of their limbs by Rheumatism 
tole ty ysis, have, by a few applications, been restored 
tis ath, strength, and comfort, afier electricity, galva- 
im, blistering,’ veratrine, morphia, culchicum. aud all 
Usual remedies had been found useless. Its astonish- 
tg and almost miraculous effects have also been expe- 
Pe pa the cure of Nervous and Rheumatic Pains of the 
sin aud Face, Paralytic Affectious, Contracted and 
Ren Che Glandular Swelling-, Pains of the Chest and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 

Sold Tequires no restraint from busiuess or pleasure. 
by his ~ a appointment of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
Strat, Whi Agent, Stiaiine, Chemist, No. 86, High 
hiteehapel, who will answer any inquiries (if 
resived | post paid) respecting it, and also show letters 
rte on humerous patients who have beeu benefited 
world ppheation. 1¢ can be sent to any part of the 
» Upon enclosing a remittance, aud any part of 

' Catriage free, Soid in puts at 4s. 6d. each, 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Session 1838-9, 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be 
Sent in this SCHOOL, commencing OCTOBER Ist 


THEORY and PRACTICE of PHYSIC—Dr. Mac- 
LEop and Dr. Seymour. 

THEORY and PRACTICE of SURGERY—Mr. 
Cassar Hawkins and Mr. G. Basinerton. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE — Dr. Macuieop and Dr. 
Srymour, 

CLINICAL SURGERY-—Sir B. C. Bropre, Bart. 
Mr. Casarn Hawkins, and Mr. G. BaBineron. 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Seymour and Dr. Mac- 


LEop. 

MIDWIFERY—Dr. Rosert Ler. 

ROTANY-— Dr. Roserr Dickson, 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Dr. Lex and Mr. 
Cuar.ts F. Macautay. 

ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY—Mr, Tatum and 
Mr. Henry Jauzs Jounson. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY with DISSECTIONS— 
Mr. H. J. Jounson and Mr. Henry Cuarves Jounson. 

CHEMISTRY, at the Royal Institution—Mr. Branpz 
and Mr. Farapay. 

The Iutroductory Address on the Opening of the Hos- 
pital School fur the Session 1838-39 will be delivered by 
Sir Benzamin ©. Bronte, Bart. in the Theatre of the 
Hospital, on MON DAY, Ocrozer Ist, at 1 o'clock p.m, 

The Anatomical Lectures are Delivered in the Ana- 
tomical Theatre iu Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place. 

A Public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes 
will take place at the Termination of the Sessiou. 

Further Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained 
by applying to the Porter of the Hospital, to the Porter 
of the Hospital Museum, or at the Anatomical Theatre 
iu Kinnerton Street, 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL.— 
At a Special General Board conveued to receive 
the Report of the Committee appointed to manage the 
late Coronation Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, 
and the erection of Seats to view the Coronation Pro- 
cession, Toomas Amyor, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report stated that the Total Receipts 





for the Rehearsal and Performance &-« @ 
amounted to.......... SsoTsecencescs 7186 13 6 
And the Total Disbursements to........ 2143 3 5 
Leaving a Nett Profit of..........+ - £5043 10 1 


Which latter amount being divided in the proportions 
previously agreed upou by the representatives of the 
different Charities, gave & sd, 


To the Westminster Hospital.,...... 3,362 6 9 
To the Western Dispensary.......... 1,008 14 0 
To the St. Margaret’s and St. John’s 

Sunday and Infant Schools.,......... 672 9 4 





£5,043 10 1 
And these sums have been paid over to the Bankers of 
those Charities respectively. 
It further appears, that the sum received 


for Sittings, &c. to view the Procession, £ 58. d, 
am ounted to...... Seek evanEteeeerhe 1,180 10 6 
And the Expenses t0......es.-ee00-+5 54913 3 


Leaving a Nett Profit to the Hospitalof £630 17 3 
RESOLVED, 

That the Report be received, and that the cordial 
thanks of this Board be given to the Committee for their 
services. 

That the warmest and best thanks of this Board be 
presented to the Right Honourable the Earl of Eldon, 
for his constant atteution as Chairman of the Committee, 
and for the great liberality with which he promoted the 
success of the undertaking,—to Charles William Hal- 
ltt, Esq. one of the Treasurers of the Hospital, for the 
zeal, promptuess, and ability with which he directed his 
unwearied attention to the general details,—and to Wil- 
liam Ayrton, Esq tor his highly important and valuable 
services in undertaking the whole arrangement of the 
Musical department, contributing by his judgment and 
experience in a marked degree to the success of the 
undertaking; and that as a further compliment to those 
gentlemen, that their sons, James Alfred Hallett, Esq. 
and Serope Ayrton, Esq. be elected Honorary Life 
Governors. 

That Madame Grisi be elected an Honorary Life 
Governor; aud hat the thanks of this Board be com- 
municated to her for her gratuitous and invaluable 
services, 

That the thanks of this General Meeting be given to 
William Freeman, Esq, Joho Johnson, Esq., and Tho- 
mas Wood, Esq., for their zeal and exertion in conducting 
the arrangements for the erection of Seats for viewing 
the Coronation Processivn, by which the clear sum of 
630/. 17s. 3d. was obtained for the benefit of the i lospital. 
Tiat au abstract of the very gratifying Keport sub- 
miited by the Committee this day be arvertised in 
several papers. Tuomas Amyor, Chairman, 
The Governors and Supporters of the Westminster 
Hospital, in drawing the atteution of the public to the 
grati’ ying result of their late undertaking, cannot help 
respectfully urging that there still remains much to be 
dove 1 order to complete the grand object they have ia 
view. viz opening the doors of the Hospiial to the full 
number of Patients for which it was origiually designed, 
They have during the last twelve mouths opened three 
additional Wards; but they are ovly now enabled to 
accommodate 150 Patients, while the building is capable 
of holding upwards of 200, if there were sufficient funds 
for their support. . 
As the Governors are determined that the unexampled 
success of the late enterprise shall only stimulate them 
to fresh exertions for the benefit of the Charity, they 
coufideutly trust that it will rather increase than diminish 
the interests which all benevolent persons will feel in 
contributing to the fulfilment of their design. 





ECOLLECT !!!—ALL YOU WHO 

HAVE GARDENS, Large or Small, should 

Order the GARDENER’S GAZETTE for your Weex.y 

Paper, Published on Saturdays, in time for Post, Price 6d. 
—Office, 343, Strand. 


AND and SALMON FISHINGS 
at FORT GEORGE, FOR SALE by PRIVATE 
BARGAIN. 

All aud whole that Portion of the Government Land 
attached to Fort George, beyond ihe boundary line at 
the distance of one thousand yards from the salient angle- 
of the Fort, extending to 549 Acres or thereby, of which 
166 Acres are Arable and 383 Acres Pasture, Gravel, 
and Sand, with the SALMON FISHING along the 
Coast of said Lands. The greater part of the arable lund 
consists of a soil of fine vegetable mould of considerable- 
depth, and is capable of growing grain crops of the finest 
quality, besides being well adapted for the Tarnip hus- 
bandry. 

The situation of this property is equally convenient 
anddesirable. It possesses about one Mile and Three 
Quarters of a Mile of Sea Coast, with the right of ‘erect- 
ing Salmon Stake Nets thereon, the Shipping Beach of 
Campbelton being a part of the same, and its Western 
boundary (separating it from the Garrison Ground) is 
within a very short distance of the Fort, where a ready 
market can always be had for every kind of farm produce, 
The Land and Salmon Fishing are at present out of 
lease. Purt of the land adjoiuing the Village of Camp= 
belton is well adapted for Feuing, and may be disposed 
ofto greatadvantage. There are no public or parochial 
burdens affecting the lands. 

Sealed Tenders will be received, till the 15th day of 
September next, by the Secretary to the Board of Ord- 
nance, Pall Mall, |.ondou, by Lieutenant Colonel Blan- 
chard, Commanding Royal Engineer, North Britain; 
or by William Waddell, W.S. Edinburgh, Solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance, who is in possession of the Title 
Deeds and Conditions of Sale, upon which Tenders re- 
quire to be made. The Conditions of Sale may also be 
seen ou application as above. 

By Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
R. Byuam, Secretary. 

Office of Ordnance, 20th August 1838. 

("= LEINSTER and MUNSTER 
RAILWAY. 
First extension from DUBLIN to KILKENNY. 

At the FIRST HALF.YEARLY MEETING of the 
Company, held at their offices, 62, Moorgate Strest, this 
day, 

Francis Witson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were passed uoanimously— 
Moved by Josepa Harris, Esq seconded by G. L, 

Smvra, Esq. 

Ist. That the Report stat ot A ts and Memo- 
rial to Government now read, be approved, received, 
and entered on the Minutes, 

Moved by Epwarp Irvine, Esq. seconded by Epwarp 

Stewart, Esq. 

2d. That the Report be printed and distributed amongst 
the Proprietors. 

Moved by G. L, Smyru, Esq. seconded by Jamzs 

Horseman, Esq. 

3d. That the Proprietors of the Great Leinster and Mun- 
ster Railway feel it an imperative duty to protest 
against the principles laid down by the Commissioners 
on Irish Railways, of undue interfereuce with private 
enterprise ; and they cannot but regret that the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners have a tendency to- 
check the flow of British capital into Ireland, and to 
paralyze the industry of the lrish people, but they en- 
tertain’ a strong feeling of confidence that no such inter- 
fereuce will receive the sanction of her Majesty’s Go- 
verument. 

Moved by Caartes H. La Tovcue, Esq. seconded by 

BenJaMIN Suaw, Esq. 

4th. That this Meeting do now adjourn, as recommended 

iu the Report of the Directors, for the purpose of 

receiving the Report of the Engineers, and for such 

other matters as may be submitted by the board at 

said adjourned Meeting. 

Thanks were then voted to the Directors, and the 

Meeting adjourned, 

(Signed) Francis Wi.son, Deputy Chairman, 
Otlice, 62, Moorgate Street, Londun, Aug. 31, 1838. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
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